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THE   BUCKET. 


How  dear  to  this  heart  are  the  scenes  of  my  childhood, 
When  fond  recollection  presents  them  to  view  ! 
The  orchard,  the  meadow,  the  deep-tangled  wildwood, 
And  every  loved  spot  which  my  infancy  knew  ! 
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THE   BUCKET. 

The  wide-spreading  pond,  and  the  mill  that  stood  by  it ; 
The  bridge,  and  the  rock  where  the  cataract  fell  ; 
The  cot  of  my  father,  the  dairy-house  nigh  it, 
And  e'en  the  rude  bucket  that  hung  in  the  well : 
The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket, 
The  moss-covered  bucket  which  huno-  in  the  well. 

That  moss-covered  vessel  I  hailed  as  a  treasure ; 
For  often  at  noon,  when  returned  from  the  field, 
I  found  it  the  source  of  an  exquisite  pleasure, 
The  purest  and  sweetest  that  nature  can  yield. 
How  ardent  I  seized  it,  with  hands  that  were  glowing, 
And  quick  to  the  white-pebbled  bottom  it  fell ! 
Then  soon,  with  the  emblem  of  truth  overflowing, 
And  dripping  with  coolness,  it  rose  from  the  well : 
The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket, 
The  moss-covered  bucket,  arose  from  the  well. 

How  sweet  from  the  green,  mossy  brim  to  receive  it, 

As,  poised  on  the  curb,  it  inclined  to  my  lips  ! 

Not  a  full,  blushing  goblet  could  tempt  me  to  leave  it, 

The  brightest  that  beauty  or  revelry  sips. 

And  now,  far  removed  from  the  loved  habitation, 

The  tear  of  regret  will  intrusively  swell, 

As  fancy  reverts  to  my  father's  plantation, 

And  sicdis  for  the  bucket  that  hangs  in  the  well: 

The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket, 

The  moss-covered  bucket  that  hangs  in  the  well. 

Samuel   Woodwokth. 


JOHN   ANDERSON. 

John  Anderson,  my  jo  John, 

When  we  were  first  acquent, 
Your  locks  were  like  the  raven, 

Your  bonny  brow  was  brent ; 
But  now  your  brow  is  bald,  John, 

Your  locks  are  like  the  snow  ; 
But  blessings  on  your  frosty  pow, 

John  Anderson,  my  jo. 

John  Anderson,  my  jo  John, 

We  clamb  the  hill  thegither, 
And  mony  a  canty  day,  John, 

We've  had  wi'  ane  anither ; 
Now  we  maun  totter  doun,  John, 

But  hand  in  hand  we'll  go, 
And  sleep  thegither  at  the  foot, 

John  Anderson,  my  jo. 

Rop.ert  Burns. 


BABY'S   SHOES. 

O  those  little,  those  little  blue  shoes, 
Those  shoes  that  no  little  feet  use  ! 
O  the  price  were  high 
That  those  shoes  would  buy. 
Those  little  blue  unused  shoes  ! 
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BABY'S   SHOES. 

For  they  hold  the  small  shape  of  feet 
That  no  more  their  mother's  eyes  meet, 

That,  by  God's  good  will, 

Years  since    grew  still, 
And  ceased  from  their  totter  so  sweet. 

And  O,  since  that  baby  slept, 

So  hushed,  how  the  mother  has  kept, 

With  a  tearful  pleasure, 

That  little  dear  treasure, 
And  over  them  thought  and  wept ! 

For  they  mind  her  for  evermore 
Of  a  patter  along  the  floor ; 

And  blue  eyes  she  sees 

Look  up  from  her  knees, 
With  the  look  that  in  life  they  wore. 

As  they  lie  before  her  there, 
There  babbles  from  chair  to  chair 

A  little  sweet  face 

That's  a  gleam  in  the  place, 
With  its  little  gold  curls  of   hair. 

Then  O,  wonder  not  that  her  heart 
From  all  else  would  rather  part 

Than  those  tiny  blue  shoes 

That  no  little  feet  use, 
And  whose  sight  makes  such  fond  tears  start  ! 

William    Cox    Bexxett, 
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THE  DAYS  THAT  ARE  NO  MORE. 

Tears,   idle  tears  !  I  know  not  what  they  mean 
rears,  from  the  depth  of  some  divine  despair, 


THE   DAYS   THAT   ARE   XO   MOliE. 

Rise  in  the  heart,  and  gather  to  the  eyes, 
In  looking  on  the  happy  autumn  fields, 
And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Fresh  as  the  first  beam  glittering;  on  a  sail 
That  brings  our  friends  up  from  the  under-world ; 
Sad  as  the  last  which  reddens  over  one 
That  sinks  with  all  we  love  below  the  verge  : 
So  sad,  so  fresh,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Ah !  sad  and  strange  as  in  dark  summer  dawns 
The  earliest  pipe  of  half-awakened  birds 
To  dying  ears,  when  unto  dying  eyes 
The  casement  slowly  grows  a  glimmering  square  : 
So  sad,  so  strange,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Dear  as  remembered  kisses  after  death, 
And  sweet  as  those  by  hopeless  fancy  feigned 
On  lips  that  are  for  others  —  deep  as  love, 
Deep  as  first  love,  and  wild  with  all  regret : 
O  Death  in  Life  !  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Alfred  Tknxysox 
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THE   TWO   LOCKS   OF   HAIR. 

A  youth,  light-hearted  and  content, 
I  wander  through  the  world  ; 

Here,  Arab-like,  is  pitched  my  tent, 
And  straight  again  is  furled. 

Yet  oft  I  dream  that  once  a  wife 
Close  in  my  heart  was  locked, 

And  in  the  sweet  repose  of  life 
A  blessed  child  I  rocked. 

I  wake  !     Away  that  dream  —  away  ! 

Too  long  did  it  remain  : 
So  long  that  both  by  night  and  day 

It  ever  comes  again. 
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The  end  lies  ever  in  my  thought  : 
To  a  grave,  so  cold  and  deep, 

The  mother  beautiful  was  brought ; 
Then  dropped  the  child  asleep. 

But  now  the  dream  is  wholly  o'er, 

I  bathe  mine  eyes  and  see  ; 
And  wander  through  the  world  once  more, 

A  youth  so  light  and  free. 
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THE  LORDS   OF   THULE. 

Two  locks  —  and  they  are  wondrous  fair  ! 

Left  me  that  vision  mild  ; 
The  brown  is  from  the  mother's  hair, 

The  blond  is  from  the  child. 

And  when  I  see  that  lock  of  gold 

Pale  grows  the  evening  red  • 
And  when  the  dark  lock  I  behold 

I  wish  that  I  were  dead. 

Gustav  Pfizer.     (German.) 
Translation  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 


THE  LORDS   OF   THULE. 

The  Lords  of  Tliule  it  did  not  please 

That  Willegis  their  bishop  was  ; 

For  he  was  a  wagoner's  son. 

And  they  drew,  to  do  him  scorn, 

Wheels  of  chalk  upon  the  wall  ; 

He  found  them  in  chamber,  found  them  in  hall. 

But  the  pious  Willegis 

Could  not  be  moved  to  bitterness  : 

Seeing  the  wheels  upon  the  wall, 

He  bade  his  servants  a  painter  call ; 

And  said  —  "  My  friend,  paint  now  for  me, 

On  every  wall,  that  I  may  see, 

A  wheel  of  white  in  a  field  of  red  ; 

Underneath,  in  letters  plain  to  be  read, 
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4  Willegis,   bishop  now  by  name, 
Forget  not  whence  you  came  !  '  " 

The  Lords  of  Thule  were  full  of  shame  : 
They  wiped  away  their  words  of  blame  ; 
For  they  saw  that  scorn  and  jeer 
Cannot  wound  the  wise  man's  ear. 
And  all  the  bishops  that  after  him  came 
Quartered  the  wheel  with  their  arms  of  fame. 
Thus  came  to  pious  Willegis 
Glory  out  of  bitterness. 

Anonymous.     (German.) 


Anonymous  Translation. 


THE   ERL-KING. 

Who  rides  so  late  through  the  grisly  night  ? 
'T  is  a  father  and  child,  and  he  grasps  him   tight ; 
He  wraps  him  close  in  his  mantle's  fold, 
And  shelters  the  boy  from  the  piercing  cold. 

"  My  son,  why  thus  to  my  arm  dost  cling  ?  " 

"  Father,  dost  thou  not  see  the  Erlie-Kincr  ? 

—  The  King  with  his  crown  and  his  long  black  train  !  '" 

"  My   son,  't  is  a  streak  of  the  misty  rain." 

"  Come  hither,  thou  darling  !    come,  go  with  me  ! 
Fine  games  know  I  that  I  '11  play  with  thee  ; 
Flowers  many  and  bright  do  my  kingdoms  hold, 
My  mother  has  many  a  robe  of  gold." 
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THE   ERL-KING. 


"  O  father,  dear  father  !   and  dost  thou  not  hear 
What  the  Erlie-King  whispers  so  low  in  mine  ear  ?  " 
"  Calm,   calm  tliee,  my  boy !    it  is  only  the  breeze, 
As  it  rustles  the  withered  leaves  under  the  trees." 

"  Wilt  thou  go,   bonny  boy  ?    wilt  thou  go  with  me  ? 

My  daughters  shall  wait  on  thee  daintilie  ; 

My  daughters  around  thee  in  dance  shall  sweep, 

And  rock  thee,  and  kiss  thee,  and  sing  thee  to  sleep." 


VV      -v  O    father,    dear    father !    and 
dost  thou  not  mark 
Erlie-Kins's  daughters  move  bv 
/  in  the  dark  ?  " 

"  I  see  it,  my  child  ;  but  it  is   not  they,  — 
'T  is  the  old  willow  nodding  its  head  so  gray." 


THE   PHANTOM.  11 

"  I  love  thee  !   thy  beauty,  it  charms  me  so  ; 
And  I  '11  take  thee  by  force,  if  thou  wilt  not  go  !  " 
"  O  father,  dear  father  !    he  's  grasping  me  : 
My  heart  is  as  cold  as  cold  can  be  !  " 

The  father  rides  swiftly — with  terror  he  gasps; 
The  sobbing  child  in  his  arms  he  clasps. 
He  reaches  the  castle  with  spurring  and  dread  ; 
But  alack  !  in  his  arms  the  child  lay  dead  ! 

Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe.     (German.) 
Translation  of  Theodore  Martin. 


THE   PHANTOM. 

Again  I  sit  within  the  mansion, 

In  the  old  familiar  seat ; 
And  shade  and  sunshine  chase  each  other 

O'er  the  carpet  at  my  feet. 

Bat  the  sweetbrier's  arms  have  wrestled  upwards, 

In  the  summers  that  are  past, 
And  the  willow  trails  its  branches  lower 

Than  when  I  saw  them  last. 

They  strive  to  shut  the  sunshine  wholly 
From  out  the  haunted  room, 


12  THE   PHANTOM. 

To  fill  the  house,  that  once  was  joyful, 
With  silence  and  with  gloom. 

And  many  kind,  remembered  faces 
Within  the  doorway  come  : 

Voices,  that  wake  the  sweeter  music 
Of  one  that  now  is  dumb. 

They  sing,  in  tones  as  glad  as  ever, 
The  songs  she  loved  to  hear ; 

They  braid  the  rose  in  summer  garlands, 
Whose  flowers  to  her  were  dear. 

And  still,  her  footsteps  in  the  passage, 

Her  blushes  at  the  door, 
Her  timid  words  of  maiden  welcome, 

Come  back  to  me  once  more  ; 

And  all  forgetful  of  my  sorrow, 

Unmindful  of  my  pain, 
I  think  she  has  but  newly  left  me, 

Afld  soon  will  come  again. 

She  stays  without,  perchance,  a  moment, 
To  dress  her  dark  brown  hair ; 

I  hear  the  rustle  of  her  garments, 
Her  light  step  on  the  stair! 

O,  fluttering  heart,  control  thy  tumult. 
Lest  eyes  profane  should  see 
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My  cheeks  betray  the  rush  of  rapture 
Her  coming  brine's  to  me ! 


She  tarries  long:  but  lo,  a  whisper 

Beyond  the  open  door ! 
And,  gliding  through  the  quiet  sunshine, 

A  shadow  on  the  floor! 

Ah !  'tis  the  whispering  pine  that  calls  me, 

The  vine  whose  shadow  strays ; 
And  my  patient  heart  must  still  await  her, 

Nor  chide  her  long  delays. 

But  my  heart  grows  sick  with  weary  waiting, 

As  many  a  time  before : 
Her  foot  is  ever  at  the  threshold, 

Yet  never  passes  o'er. 

Bayard   Taylor. 


THE  MORNING-GLORY. 

We  wreathed  about  our  darling's  head 

The  morning-glory  bright ; 
Her  little  face  looked  out  beneath, 

So  full  of  life  and  light, 
So  lit  as  with  a  sunrise, 

That  we  could  only  say 
"  She  is  the  morning-glory  true, 

And  her  poor  types  are  they/' 
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So  always,  from  that  happy  time, 

We  called  her  by  their  name  ; 
And  very  fitting  did  it  seem, 

For  sure  as  morning  came, 
Behind  her  cradle  bars  she  smiled 

To  catch  the  first  faint  ray, 
As  from  the  trellis  smiles  the  flower 

And  opens  to  the  day. 

But  not  so  beautiful  they  rear 

Their  airy  cups  of  blue, 
As  turned  her  sweet  eyes  to  the  light, 

Brimmed  with  sleep's  tender  dew  ; 
And  not  so  close  their  tendrils  fine 

Round  their  supports  are  thrown, 
As  those  dear  arms  whose  outstretched  plea 

Clasped  all  hearts  to  her  own. 

We  used  to  think  how  she  had  come, 

Even  as  comes  the  flower  : 
The  last  and  perfect  added  gift 

To  crown  Love's  morning  hour  ; 
And  how  in  her  was  imaged  forth 

The  love  Ave  could  not  say, 
As  on  the  little  dew-drops  round 

Shines  back  the  heart  of  day. 

We  never  could  have  thought,  O   God  ! 

That  she  must  wither  up, 
Almost  before  a  day  was  flown, 

Like  the  morning-glory's  cup  ; 


THE  MORNING-GLORY. 

We  never  thought  to  see  her  droop 

Her  fair  and  noble  head, 
Till  she  lay  stretched  before  our  eyes  : 

Wilted,  and  cold,  and  dead ! 

The  morning-glory's  blossoming 

Will  soon  be  coining  round  ; 
We  see  their  rows  of  heart-shaped  leaves 

Upspringing  from  the  ground  ; 
The  tender  things  the  Winter  killed 

Renew  again  their  birth. 
But  the  glory  of  our  morning 

Has  passed  away  from  earth. 

O  Earth  !  in  vain  our  aching  eyes 

Stretch  over  thy  green  plain  ! 
Too  harsh  thy  dews,  too  gross  thine  air, 

Her  spirit  to  sustain  ! 
But  up  in  groves  of  Paradise 

Full  surely  we  shall  see 
Our  morning-glory  beautiful 

Twine  round  our  dear  Lord's  knee. 

Maria  White  Lowell. 


EPITHALAMIUM. 


I   saw  two  clouds  at  morning, 
Tinged  by  the  rising  sun, 

And  in   the  dawn  tliev  floated  on, 
And  mingled  into  one  : 
10 
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I  thought  that  morning  cloud  was  blest, 
It  moved  so  sweetly  to  the  west. 

I  saw  two  summer  currents 

Flow  smoothly  to  their  meeting, 
And  join  their  course  with  silent  force, 

In  peace  each  other  greeting ; 
Calm  was  their  course  through  banks  of  green, 
While  dimpling  eddies  played  between. 

Such  be  your  gentle  motion, 

Till  life's  last  pulse  shall  beat ; 
Like  Summer's  beam,  and  Summer's  stream, 

Float  on  in  joy,  to  meet 
A  calmer  sea,  where  storms  shall  cease, 
A  purer  sky,  where  all  is  peace. 

John  Gardner  Calkins  Br  a  in  a  rd. 


EDWARD,   EDWARD. 

"  Quhy  dois  zour  brand  sae  drap  wi'  bluid, 

Edward,  Edward  ? 
Quhy  dois  zour  brand  sae  drap  wi'  bluid, 

And  quhy  sae  sad  gang  zee  O  ?  " 
"01  hae  killed  my  hauke  sae  guid, 

Mither,  mither : 
O  I  hae  killed  my  hauke  sae  guid, 

And  I  had  nae  mail*  bot  hee  O." 
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EDWARD,    EDWARD. 


v*  Zour  liaukis  blnid  was  novir  sae  reid, 

Edward,   Edward 
Zour  liaukis   bluid  was  nevir  sae  reid  — 

My   deir  sou,   1   tell   zee   O.'' 
14  O   I   hae  killed  my  reid- roan   steid, 

Mither,  niither  : 
O   I   Ime  killed  my  reid-roau  steid, 

That  was  sae  fair  and  free   O." 


"  Zour  steid   was  auld,  and  ze  hae  £at  mair, 

.  Edward,    Edward  : 
Zour  steid  was  auld,  and  ze  hae  gat  mair  — 
Sum   other  dule  ze   drie   0.,, 
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"O  I  hae  killed  my  fader  deir, 

Mither,  mither : 
O  I  hae  killed  my  fader  deir  — 

Alas !    and  wae  is  mee  O    " 

"  And  quhatten  penance   wul  ze  drie  for  that, 

Edward,  Edward  ? 
Quhatten  penance  wul  ze  drie  for  that  ? 
My  deir  son,  now  tell  mee  O." 
"  He  set  my  feit  in  zonder  boat, 

Mither,  mither  : 
He  set  my  feit  in  zonder  boat, 

And  He  fare  ovir  the  sea  O." 

"  And  quhat  wul  ze  doe  wi'  zour  towirs  and  zour  ha', 

Edward,  Edward  ? 
And  quhat  wul  ze  doe  wi'  zour  towirs  and  zour  ha', 

That  were  sae  fair  to  see  O  ?  " 
"  He  let  tham  stand  til  they  doun  fa' ; 

Mither,  mither  : 
He  let  tham  stand  til  they  doun  fa', 

For  here  nevir  mair  maun  I  bee  O." 

"And  quhat  wul  ze  leive  to  zour  bairns  and  zour  wife, 

Edward,  Edward  ? 
And  quhat  wul  ze  leive  to  zour  bairns  and  zour  wife, 

Quhan  ze  gang  ovir  the  sea   O  ?  " 
"  The  warldis  room  —  let    tham  beg   throw  life, 

Mither,  mither  : 
The  warldis  room  —  let  tham    beg   throw  life  ; 
For  tham  nevir  mair  wul  I  see  O." 
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'*  And  quhat  wul  ze  leive  to  zour  ain   mither  deir, 

Edward,  Edward  ? 
And  quhat  wul  ze  leive  to  zour  ain  mither  deir  ? 

My  deir  son,  now  tell  mee  O." 
"  The  curse  of  hell  frae   me   sail  ze  beir, 

Mither,  mither  : 
The  curse  of  hell  frae  me  sail  ze  beir  — 
Sic  counseils  ze  gave  to  mee  O." 

Anonymous. 


A   PETITION   TO   TIME. 

Touch  us  gently,  Time  ! 

Let  us  glide  adown  thy  stream 
Gently  —  as  we  sometimes  glide 

Through  a  quiet  dream. 
Humble  voyagers  are  we  : 
Husband,  wife,  and  children  three  ; 
(One  is  lost  —  an  angel,  fled 
To  the  azure  overhead  !) 

Touch  us  gently,  Time  ! 

We've  not  proud  nor  soaring  wings  : 
Our  ambition,  our  content, 

Lies  in  simple  things. 
Humble  voyagers  are  we, 
O'er  life's  dim,  unsounded  sea, 
Seeking  only  some  calm  clime : 
Touch  us  gently,  gentle  Time  ! 

Bryan  Waller  Procter.     (Barry  Cornwall.) 


THE   DULE'S  1'  THIS  BONNET   O'  MINE. 

The  chile's  i'  this  bonnet  o'  mine  : 

My  ribbins'll  never  be  reet. 
Here,  Mally,  aw'm  like  to  be  fine, 

For  Jamie'll  be  comin'  to-neet ; 
He  met  me  i'  th'  lone  tother  day, 

(Aw  wur  gooin'  for  wayter  to  th'  well,) 
An'  he  begged  that  aw\l  wed  him  i'  May. 

Bi'th'  mass,  iv  he'll  let  me,  aw  will ! 

When  he  took  my  two  honds  into  his  : 

Good  Lord,  heaw  they  trembled  between  ! 
An'  aw  durstn't  look  up  in  his  face, 

Becose  on  him  seem'  my  e'en. 
My  cheek  went  as  red  as  a  rose ; 

There's  never  a  mortal  con  tell 
Heaw  happy  aw  felt  —  for,  thae  knows, 

One  couldn't  ha'  axed  him  theirsel'. 

But  th'  tale  wur  at  th'  end  o'  my  tung: 
To  let  it  eawt  wouldn't  be  reet, 

For  aw  thought  to  seem  forrud  wur  wrung ; 
So  aw  towd  him  aw'd  tell  him  to-neet. 

But,  Mally,  thae  knows  very  weel, 

Though  it  isn't  a  thing  one  should  own, 
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Iv  aw'd  tli'  pikein'  o'  tli*  world  to  mysel', 
Aw'd  oather  ha'  Jamie  or  noan. 

Neaw,  Mally,  aw've  towd  thae  my  mind ; 

What  would  to  do  iv  it  wur  thee  ? 
"  Aw'd  tak  him  just  while  he're  inclined, 

An'  a  farrantly  bargain  he'll  be  ; 
For  Jamie's  as  greadly  a  lad 

As  ever  stept  eawt  into  th'  sun. 
Go,  jump  at  thy  chance,  an'  get  wed  ; 

An'  mak  th'  best  o*  th'  job  when  it's  done  !  " 

Eh,  dear !  but  it's  time  to  be  gwon : 

Aw  shouldn't  like   Jamie  to  wait ; 
Aw  connut  for  shame  be  too  soon, 

An'  aw  wouldn't  for  th'  world  be  too  late. 
Aw'm  o'  ov  a  tremble  to  th'  heel : 

Dost  think  'at  my  bonnet'll  do  ? 
"  Be  off,  lass  —  thae  looks  very  weel  ; 

He  wants  noan  o'  th'  bonnet,  thae  foo  !  " 

Edwin   Waugh. 


THE   VOICELESS. 

We  count  the  broken  lyres  that  rest 

Where  the  sweet  wailing  singers  slumber, 

But  o'er  their  silent  sister's  breast 

The  wild  flowers  who  will  stoop  to  number 
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A  few  can  touch  the  magic  string, 

And  noisy  Fame  is  proud  to  win  them ; 

Alas  for  those  that  never  sing, 

But  die  with  all  their  music  in  them  ! 

Nay,  grieve  not  for  the  dead  alone, 

Whose  song  has  told  their  hearts'  sad  story : 
Weep  for  the  voiceless,  who  have  known 

The  cross  without  the  crown  of  glory ! 
Not  where  Leucadian  breezes  sweep 

O'er  Sappho's  memory-haunted  billow, 
But  where  the  glistening  night-dews  weep 

On  nameless  sorrow's  churchyard  pillow. 

O  hearts  that  break  and  give  no  sign, 

Save  whitening  lip  and  fading  tresses, 
Till  Death  pours  out  his  cordial  wine 

Slow-dropped  from  Misery's  crushing  prasses  ! 
If  sincrino;  breath  or  echoing  chord 

To  every  hidden  pang  were  given, 
What  endless  melodies  were  poured, 

As  sad  as  Earth,  as  sweet  as  Heaven  ! 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


PASSING  THY   DOOR. 

0  !  'twas  the  world  to  me, 
Life  too  —  and  more  ! 

Catching  a  glance  of  thee, 

Passing  thy  door. 
Faint  as  an  autumn  leaf, 

Trembling  to  part : 
So,  in  that  moment  brief, 

Trembled  my  heart. 

Nothing  I  saw  but  thee, 

Nothing  could  find  ; 
Vision  had  fled  from  me, 

Lingering  behind. 
How  I  had  passed  along, 

How  found  my  way, 
Sightless  amidst  the  throng. 

Love  could  but  sav. 

How  I  had  moved  my  feet 
I  never  knew  ; 

1  had  seen  nothing,  sweet, 
Since  I'd  seen  you. 

O  !   'twas  the  world  to  me, 

Life  too  —  and  more  ! 
Catching  a  glance  of  thee, 
Passing  thy  door. 

Chahlhs  Swain. 
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BONNIE  GEORGE  CAMPBELL. 

Hie  upon  Hielands, 

And  low  upon  Tar, 
Bonnie  George  Campbell 

Rade  out  on  a  day. 
Saddled  and  bridled 

And  gallant  rade  lie  ; 
Hame  cam  his  guide  horse, 

But  hame  cam  na  he  ! 

Out   ran   his  auld  mither, 

Greetin'  fu'  sair  ; 
Out  ran  his  bonnie  bride, 

Rivin'  her  hair. 
Saddled  and  bridled 

And  booted  rade  he  ; 
Toom  hame  cam  the  saddle, 

But  never  cam  he  ! 

"  My  meadow  lies  green, 

And  my  corn  is  unshorn  ; 
My  barn  is  to  big, 

And  my  baby's  unborn." 
Saddled  and  bridled 

And  booted  rade  he  ; 
Toom  hame  cam  the  saddle, 

But  never  cam  he  ! 
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THE   SAILOR. 


A    ROMAIC    BALLAD. 


Tfou  that  liast  a  daughter 

For  one  to  woo  and  wed, 
Give  her  to  a  husband 

With  snow  upon  his  head  ; 
O,  give  her  to  an  old  man, 

Though  little  joy  it  be, 
Before  the  best  young  sailor 

That  sails  upon  the  sea  ! 

How  luckless  is  the  sailor 

When  sick  and  like  to  die  ; 
He  sees  no  tender  mother, 

No  sweetheart  standing  by. 
Only  the  captain  speaks  to  him  : 

"  Stand  up,  stand  up,  young  man  ! 
And  steer  the  ship  to  haven, 

As  none  beside  thee  can." 

Thou  say'st  to  me,  "  Stand  up,  stand  up !  ? 

I  say  to  thee,  Take  hold ! 
Lift  me  a  little  from  the  deck  ; 

My  hands  and  feet  are  cold. 
And  let  my  head,  I  pray  thee, 

With  handkerchiefs  be  bound  ; 
27 
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There  !  take  my  love's  gold  handkerchief, 
N         And  tie  it  tightly  round. 

Now  bring  the  chart,  the  doleful  chart  ; 

See,  where  these  mountains  meet ! 
The  clouds  are  thick  around  their  head, 

The  mists  around  their  feet. 
Cast  anchor  here ;  'tis  deep  and  safe 

Within  the  rocky  cleft : 
The  little  anchor  on  the  right, 

The  great  one  on  the  left. 

And  now  to  thee,  O  captain, 

Most  earnestly  I  pray, 
That  they  may  never  bury  me 

In  church  or  cloister  gray  ; 
But  on  the  windy  sea-beach, 

At  the  ending  of  the  land, 
All  on  the  surfy  sea-beach, 

Deep  down  into  the  sand. 

For  there  will  come  the  sailors  ; 

Their  voices  I  shall  hear, 
And,  at  casting  of  the  anchor, 

The  yo-ho  loud  and  clear, 
And,  at  hauling  of  the  anchor, 

The  yo-ho  and  the  cheer. 
Farewell,  my  love,  for  to  thy  bay 

I  nevermore  may  steer  ! 

William  Allingham. 


LUCY 


She  dwelt  among  the  untrodden    ways, 

Beside  the  springs  of  Dove, 
A   maid  whom  there  were  none  to  praise, 

And  very  few  to  love  : 

A   violet  by  a  mossy  stone, 

Half  hidden  from  the  eye  ; 
Fair  as  a  star,  when  only  one 

Ts  shining  in  the  sky. 


She   lived   unknown,   and  few   could   know 

When    Lucy  ceased  to  he  ; 
Hut  she   is  in  her  grave,   and   O, 
The  difference  to  me  ! 

William    Wokdsm  okth 
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THE   FIRE   OF  DRIFT-WOOD. 

We  sat  within  the  farm-house  old, 

Whose  windows,  looking  o'er  the  bay, 

Gave  to  the  sea-breeze,  damp  and  cold, 
An  easy  entrance,  night  and  day. 

Not  far  away  we  saw  the  port, 

The  strange,  old-fashioned,  silent  town, 

The  light-house,  the  dismantled  fort, 
The  wooden  houses,  quaint  and  brown. 

We  sat  and  talked  until  the  night, 
Descending,  filled  the  little  room  ; 

Our  faces  faded  from  the  sight, 
Our  voices  only  broke  the  gloom. 

We  spake  of  many  a  vanished  scene, 
Of  what  we  once  had  thought  and  said, 

Of  what  had  been,  and  might  have  been, 
And  who  was  changed,  and  who  was  dead 

And  all  that  fills  the  hearts  of  friends, 
When  first  they  feel,  with  secret  pain, 

Their  lives  thenceforth  have  separate  ends, 
And  never  can  be  one  again  ; 
30 
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The  first  slight  swerving  of  the  heart, 

That  words  are  powerless  to  express, 
And  leave  it  still  unsaid  in  part, 

Or  say  it  in  too  great  excess. 

The  very  tones  in  which  we  spake 

Had  something  strange,  I  could  but  mark  ; 

The  leaves  of  memory  seemed  to  make 
A  mournful  rustling  in  the  dark. 

Oft  died  the  words  upon  our  lips, 

As  suddenly,  from  out  the  fire 
Built  of  the  wreck  of  stranded  ships, 

The  flames  would  leap,  and  then  expire. 

And,  as  their  splendor  flashed  and  failed. 

We  thought  of  wrecks  upon  the  main  ; 
Of  ships  dismasted,  that  were  hailed 

And  sent  no  answer  back  again. 

The  windows,  rattling  in  their  frames, 

The  ocean,  roaring  up  the  beach, 
The  gusty  blast,  the  bickering  flames, 

All  mingled  vaguely  in  our  speech  ; 

Until  they  made  themselves  a  part 

Of  fancies  floating  through  the  brain  : 
The  long-lost  ventures  of  the  heart, 

That  send  no  answers  back  again. 


82  ASK  ME   NO   MORE. 

O  flames  that  glowed  !  O  hearts  that  yearned ! 

They  were  indeed  too  much  akin  : 
The  drift-wood  fire  without  that  burned, 

The  thoughts  that  burned  and  glowed  within. 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 


ASK   ME  NO   MORE. 

Ask  me  no  more  :  the  moon  may  draw  the  sea  ; 

The  cloud  may  stoop  from  heaven  and  take  the  shape, 
With  fold  to  fold,  of  mountain  or  of  cape ; 

But,  O  too  fond !  when  have  I  answered  thee  ? 
Ask  me  no  more. 

Ask  me  no  more  :  what  answer  should  I  give  ? 
I  love  not  hollow  cheek  or  faded  eye  : 
Yet,  O  my  friend,  I  will  not  have  thee  die ! 

Ask  me  no  more,  lest  I  should  bid  thee  live ; 
Ask  me  no  more. 

Ask  me  no  more  :  thy  fate  and  mine  are  sealed  ; 
I  strove  against  the  stream,  and  all  in  vain. 
Let  the  great  river  take  me  to  the  main. 
No  more,  dear  love — for  at  a  touch  I  yield; 
Ask  me  no  more ! 

Alfred  Tenn  ysox. 
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CRADLE    SONG. 


What  is  the  little  one  thinking  about? 
Very  wonderful   things,  no  doubt: 
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Unwritten  history  ! 
Unfathomed  mystery  ! 
Yet  he  chuckles,  and  crows,  and  nods,  and  winks, 
As  if  his-  head  were  as  full  of  kinks 
And  curious  riddles  as  any  sphinx  ! 
Warped  by  colic,  and  wet  by  tears, 
Punctured  by  pins,  and  tortured  by  fears, 
Our  little  nephew  will  lose  two  years  ; 
And  he'll  never  know 
Where  the  Summers  go  : 
He  need  not  laugh,  for  he'll  find  it  so  ! 

Who  can  tell  what  a  baby  thinks  ? 
Who  can  follow  the  gossamer  links 

By  which  the  manikin  feels  his  way 
Out  from  the  shore  of  the  great  unknown, 
Blind,  and  wailing,  and  alone, 

Into  the  light  of  day  ? 
Out  from  the  shore  of  the  unknown  sea, 
Tossing  in  pitiful  agony ; 
Of  the  unknown  sea  that  reels  and  rolls, 
Specked  with  the  barks  of  little  souls : 

Barks  that  were  launched  on  the  other  side, 
And  slipped  from  Heaven  on  an  ebbing  tide  ! 

What  does  he  think  of  his  mother's  eyes  ? 
What  does  he  think  of  his  mother's  hair  ? 

What  of  the  cradle-roof,  that  flies 
Forward  and  backward  through  the  air  ? 

What  does  he  think  of  his  mother's  breast, 
Bare  and  beautiful,  smooth  and  white, 
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Seeking  it  ever  with  fresh  delight, 

Cup  of  his  life  and  couch  of  his  rest? 
What  does  he  think  when  her  quick  embrace 
Presses  his  hand,  and  buries  his  face 
Deep  where  the  heart-throbs  sink  and  swell, 
With  a  tenderness  she  can  never  tell, 
Though  she  murmur  the  words 
Of  all  the  birds, 
Words  she  has  learned  to  murmur  well  ? 
Now  he  thinks  he'll  go  to  sleep  ! 
I  can  see  the  shadow  creep 
Over  his  eyes  in  soft  eclipse, 
Over  his  brow  and  over  his  lips, 
Out  to  his  little  finger-tips ! 
Softly  sinking,  down  he  goes  ! 
Down  he  goes  !     Down  he  goes  ! 
See !     He's  hushed  in  sweet  repose  ! 

Josiah  Gilbert  Holland. 


JEANIE  MORRISON. 

I've  wandered  east,  I've  wandered  west, 

Through  mony  a  weary  way ; 
But  never,  never  can  forget 

The  hive  o'  life's  young  day  ! 
The  fire  that's  blawn  on  Beltane  e'en 

May  weel  be  black  gin  Yule  ; 
But  blacker  fa'  awaits  the  heart 

Where  first  fond  luve  grows  cule. 

O  dear,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 

The  thochts  o'  bygane  years 
Still  fling  their  shadows  ower  my  path, 

And  blind  my  een  wi'  tears  : 
They  blind  my  een  wi'  saut,  saut  tears, 

And  sair  and  sick  I  pine, 
As  memory  idly  summons  up 

The  blithe  blinks  o'  langsyne. 


»  j 


'Twas  then  we  luvit  ilk  ither  wee], 

'Twas  then  we  twa  did  part ; 
Sweet  time  —  sad  time!  twa  bainis  at  scule, 

Twa  bairns,  and  but  ae  heart ! 
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'Twas  then  we  sat  on  ae  laigh  bink, 

To  leir  ilk  ither  lear  ; 
And  tones  and  looks  and  smiles  were  shed, 

Remembered  evermair. 

I  wonder,  Jeanie,  aften  yet, 

When  sittin'  on  that  bink, 
Cheek  touchin'  cheek,  loof  locked  in  loof, 

What  our  wee  heads  could  think. 
When  baith  bent  doun  ower  ae  braid  page, 

Wi'  ae  buik  on  our  knee, 
Thy  lips  were  on  thy  lesson,  but 

My  lesson  was  in  thee. 

O,  mind  ye  how  we  hung  our  heads, 

How  cheeks  brent  red  wi'  shame, 
Whene'er  the  scule-weans,  laughin',  said 

We  cleeked  thegither  hame  ? 
And  mind  ye  o'  the  Saturdays, 

(The  scule  then  skail't  at  noon,) 
When  we  ran  oft'  to  speel  the  braes, 

The  broomy  braes  o'  June  ? 

My  head  rins  round  and  round  about, 

My  heart  flows  like  a  sea, 
As  ane  by  ane  the  thochts  rush  back 

O'  scule-time  and  0'  thee. 
O  mornin'  life  !    O  mornin'  luve  ! 

O  lichtsome  days  and  lang, 
When  hinnied  hopes  around  our  hearts 

Like  simmer  blossoms  sprang ! 
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O,  mind  ye,  luve,  how  aft  we  left 
The  deavin'  dinsome  toun, 

To  wander  by  the  green  burnside, 
And  hear  its  waters  croon  ? 
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The  simmer  leaves  hung  ower  our  heads, 

The  flowers  burst  round  our  feet, 
And  in  the  <rloamin'  o'  the  wood 

The  throssil  whusslit  sweet ; 

The  throssil  whusslit  in  the  wood, 

The  burn  sang  to  the  trees, 
And  we,  with  Nature's  heart  in  tune, 

Concerted  harmonies  ; 
And  on  the  knowe  abune  the  burn 

For  hours  themther  sat 
In  the  silentness  o'  joy,  till  baith 

Wi'  very  gladness  grat. 

Ay,  ay,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Tears  trinkled  doun  your  cheek 
Like  dew-beads  on  a  rose,  yet  nane 

Had  ony  power  to  speak  ! 
That  was  a  time,  a  blessed  time, 

When  hearts  were  fresh  and  young, 
When  freely  gushed  all  feelings  forth, 

Unsyllabled  —  unsung ! 

I  marvel,  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Gin  I  hae  been  to  thee 
As  closely  twined  wi'  earliest  thochts 

As  ye  hae  been  to  me  ? 
O,  tell  me  gin  their  music  fills 

Thine  ear  as  it  does  mine ! 
O,  say  gin  e'er  your  heart  grows  grit 

Wi'  dreamings  o'  langsyne  ? 
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I've  wandered  east,  I've  wandered  west, 

I've  borne  a  weary  lot ; 
But  in  my  wanderings,  far  or  near, 

Ye  never  were  forgot. 
The  fount  that  first  burst  frae  this  heart 

Still  travels  on  its  way  ; 
And  channels  deeper,  as  it  rins, 

The  luve  o'  life's  young  day. 

O  dear,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Since  we  were  sindered  young 
I've  never  seen  your  face,  nor  heard 

The  music  o'  your  tongue  ; 
But  I  could  hug  all  wretchedness, 

And  happy  could  I  dee, 
Did  I  but  ken  your  heart  still  dreamed 

O'   bygane  days   and   me ! 

William   Moth  Kit  well. 


HESTER. 


When  maidens  such  as  Hester  die. 
Their  place  ye  may  not  well  supply, 
Though  ye  among  a  thousand  try, 
With  vain  endeavor. 

A  month  or  more  hath  she  been  dead, 
Yet  cannot  I  by  force  be  led 
To  think  upon  the  wormy  bed 
And  her,  together. 
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A  springy  motion  in  her  gait, 
A  rising  step,  did  indicate 
Of  pride  and  joy  no  common  rate, 
That  flushed  her  spirit ; 

I  know  not  by  what  name  beside 
I  shall  it  call :  —  if  'twas  not  pride, 
It  was  a  joy  to  that  allied, 
She  did  inherit. 

Her  parents  held  the  Quaker  rule, 
Which  doth  the  human  feeling  cool ; 
But  she  was  trained  in  Nature's  school 
Nature  had  blessed  her. 

A  waking  eye,  a  prying  mind, 
A  heart  that  stirs,  is  hard  to  bind ; 
A  hawk's  keen  sight  ye  cannot  blind : 
Ye  could  not  Hester. 

My  sprightly  neighbor,  gone  before 
To  that  unknown  and  silent  shore ! 
Shall  we  not  meet,  as  heretofore, 
Some  summer  morning, 

When  from  thy  cheerful  eyes  a  ray 
Hath  struck  a  bliss  upon  the  day : 
A   bliss  that  would  not  go  away, 


A  sweet  forewarning  ? 


Charles  Lamb. 
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THE   JOINERS. 


I. 


The  moon  is  round  and  big,  and  full 
Of  something  strange  and  beautiful : 

Pensrve  and  pale,  she  seems  to  lie, 
Couched  in  the  comfortable  sky, 


Wistfully  watching  all  among 
The  stars,  and  troubled  for  her  young. 
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II. 

The  Joiner's  wife  is  big,  and  full 
Of  something  strange  and  beautiful : 

Patient  and  still  and  pale  she  lies, 
A  tender  terror  in  her  eyes, 

Wistfully,  through  the  workshop  door, 
Counting  his  footsteps  on  the  floor. 


in. 
A  restless  and  a  troubled  ray 
Hath  vexed  the  Joiner's  eye  all  day, 

As  fretful  firelight  flickers  o'er 
The  chambers  of  the  sick  and  poor ; 

But  Love  fills  witn  religious  Kant 
The  chapel  of  his  thoughts  to-night, 

And  consecrated  tapers  shine 
Above,  before,  around  the  shrine. 

His  words   are  few  and  low  and  mild, 
As  careful  for  a  sleeping  child. 

No  cunning  in  his  craft  of  late : 
Compass  and  plumb  and  rule  must  wait, 
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Till  the  Unerring  Skill  hath  dune 
The  work  his  daring  love  begun. 


IV 


Two  figures  cross  the  Joiner's  sill, 
Two  prophecies,  of   Good  and  Til ; 
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One  paler,  colder  than  the  moon, 
The  other  like  an  April  noon ; 

Two  odors  —  this  of  churchyard  mould, 
That  as  when  fragrant  buds  unfold  : 


V. 

"  Good  master,  by  your  leave,  you  see 
Two  joiners  faring  piteously. 

"  Weary  and  famished,  cold  and  sore, 
Warmth,  rest,  refreshment,  we  implore  ; 

"  So,  master,  be  your  roof-tree  blest 
In  coming  and  in  parting  guest, 

"  And  we  your  pity  will  requite 
With  nimble  handicraft  to-night." 


VI. 

"  Well  done  !  "     The  strangers'  hammers  ring 
Iii  measure  to  strange  tunes  thev  sing  ; 


A  dirge,  a  cradle-hymn  they  try, 
A  requiem  and  a  lullaby. 

VII. 

The  moon  is  gone,  her  place  all  dark, 
Where  late  she  lay  one  struggling  spark  ! 


40  TO    LU  CASTA. 

And  she  is  "  parting :  "  lier  vacant  breast 
Bnt  coldly  welcomes  "the  coming  guest;" 

But  they  finished,  their  work  ere  they  went  their  way, 
A  coffin  grim  and  a  cradle  gay. 

John  Williamson  Palmer. 


TO   LUCASTA, 

ON    GOING    TO    THE    WARS. 

Tell  me  not,  sweet,  I  am  nnkinde, 

That  from  the  nnnnerie 
Of  thy  chaste  breast  and  quiet  minde 

To  warre  and  armes  I  flee. 
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True,  a  new  mistresse  now  I  chase, 

The  first  foe  in  the  field ; 
And  with  a  stronger  faith  imbrace 

A  sword,  a  horse,  a  shield. 

Yet  this  inconstancy  is  such 

As  you,  too,  shall  adore  ; 
I  could  not  love  thee,  deare,  so  much, 

Loved  I  not  honor  more. 

Richard  Lovelace. 


THE  BELLS   OF   SHANDON. 

Sabbata  pango , 
Funera  planc/o : 
Solemn  la  clango. 


Inscription  on  an  old  Beli. 


With   deep  affection 
And  recollection 
I  often  think  of 

Those  Shandon  bells, 
Whose  sounds  so  wild  would, 
In  the  days  of  childhood, 
Fling  round  my  cradle 

Their  magic  spells. 

On  this  I  ponder 
Where'er  I  wander, 
And  thus  grow  fonder, 
Sweet  Cork,  of  thee. 
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With  thy  bells  of  Shandon, 
That  sound  so  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters 
Of  the  river  Lee. 

I've  heard  bells  chiming 
Full  many  a  clime  in, 
Tolling  sublime  in 

Cathedral  shrine, 
While  at  a  glibe  rate 
Brass  tongues  would  vibrate  ; 
But  all  their  music 

Spoke  naught  like  thine. 

For  memory,  dwelling 
On  each  proud  swelling 
Of  thv  belfrv,  knelling 

Its  bold  notes  free, 
Made  the  bells  of  Shandon 
Sound  far  more  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters 

Of  the  river  Lee. 

I've  heard  bells  tolling 
Old  Adrian's  Mole  in, 
Their  thunder  rolling 

From  the  Vatican, 
And  cymbals  glorious 
Swinging  uproarious 
In  the  gorgeous  turrets 

Of  Notre  Dame  ; 
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But  thy  sounds  were  sweeter 
Than  the  dome  of  Peter 
Flings  o'er  the  Tiber, 

Pealing  solemnly. 
O,  the   bells  of  Shandon 
Sound  far  more  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters 

Of  the  river  Lee. 

There's  a  bell  in  Moscow ; 
While  on  tower  and  kiosk  O 
In  Saint  Sophia 

The  Turkman  gets, 
And  loud  in  air 
Calls  men  to  prayer 
From  the  tapering  summit 

Of  tall  minarets. 

Such  empty  phantom 
I  freely  grant  them  ; 
But  there's  an  anthem 

More  dear  to  me  : 
'Tis  the  bells  of  Shandon, 
That  sound  so  grand   on 
The  pleasant  waters 

Of  the  river  Lee. 

Francis  Mahony.     (Father  Prout.) 
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HOME,   SWEET   HOME  ! 

'Mid  pleasures  and  palaces  though  we  may  roam, 

Be  it  never  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like  home  ! 

A  charm  from  the  skies  seems  to  hallow  us  there, 

Which,  seek  through  the  world,  is  ne'er  met  with  elsewhere. 

Home,  home  !     Sweet  home  ! 
There's  no  place  like  home  ! 

An  exile  from  home,  splendor  dazzles  in  vain  ; 

O  give  me  my  lowly  thatched  cottage  again  ! 

The  birds  singing  gayly,  that  came  at  my  call : 

Give  me  these,  and  the  peace  of  mind  dearer  than  all. 

Home,  home  !     Sweet  home  ! 

There's  no  place  like  home! 

John    Howard   Payne. 


LOSS  AND   GAIN. 

When  the  baby  died,  we  said, 
With  a  sudden,  secret  dread, 
"  Death,  be  merciful,  and  pass  : 
Leave  the  other  !  "  but,  alas ! 

While  we  watched   he   waited  there, 
One  foot  on  the  golden  stair, 
One  hand  beckoning  at  the  gate, 
Till  the  home  was  desolate. 
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LOSS   AND   GAIN. 

Friends  say,  "It  is  better  so, 
Clothed  in  innocence  to  go ;  " 
Say,  to  ease  the  parting  pain, 
That  "  your  loss  is  but  their  gain." 

Ah !  the  parents  think  of  this ! 
But  remember  more  the  kiss 
From  the  little  rose-red  lips  ; 
And  the  print  of  finger-tips, 

Left  upon  a  broken  toy, 
Will  remind  them  how  the  boy 
And  his  sister  charmed  the  days 
With  their  pretty,  winsome  ways. 

Only  Time  can  give  relief 
To  the  weary,  lonesome  grief; 
God's  sweet  minister  of  pain 
Then  shall  sine;  of  loss  and  sain. 

Nora  Perry, 


TO  MARY. 

The  twentieth  year  is  well-nigh  past 
Since  first  our  sky  was  overcast : 
Ah,  would  that  this  might  be  the  last ! 

My  Mary! 

Thy  spirits  have  a  fainter  flow  ; 
I  see  thee  daily  weaker  grow  : 
'Twas  my  distress  that  brought  thee  low, 

My  Mary  ! 

Thy  needles,  once  a  shining  store, 
For  my  sake  restless  heretofore, 
Now  rust  disused,  and  shine  no  more, 

My  Mary! 

For  though  thou  gladly  wouldst  fulfil 
The  same  kind  office  for  me  still, 
Thy  sight  now  seconds  not  thy  will, 

My  Man- ! 

But  well  thou  playedst  the  housewife's  part  ; 
And  all  thy  threads,  with  magic  art, 
Have  wound  themselves  about  this  heart, 

My  Mary  ! 
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Thy  indistinct  expressions  seem 
Like  language  uttered  in  a  dream  ; 
Yet  me  they  charm,  whate'er  the  theme, 

My  Mary  ! 

Thy  silver  locks,  once  auburn  bright, 
Are  still  more  lovely  in  my  sight 
Than  golden  beams  of  orient  light, 

My  Mary! 

For,  could  I  view  nor  them  nor  thee, 
What  sight  worth  seeing  could  I  see  ? 
The  sun  would  rise  in  vain  for  me, 

My  Mary  ! 

Partakers  of  thy  sad  decline, 
Thy  hands  their  little  force  resign ; 
Yet,  gently  pressed,  press  gently  mine, 

My  Mary ! 

Such  feebleness  of  limbs  thou  provest, 
That  now  at  every  step  thou  mo  vest 
Upheld  by  two ;  yet  still  thou  lovest, 

My  Mary  ! 

And  still  to  love,  though  pressed  with  ill, 
In  wintry  age  to  feel  no  chill, 
With  me  is  to  be  lovely  still, 

My  Mary  ! 

But  ah  !  by  constant  heed  I  know 
How  oft  the  sadness  that  I  show 
Transforms  thy  smiles  to  looks  of  woe, 

My  Mary  ! 
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And  should  my  future  lot  be  cast 
With  much  resemblance  of  the  past, 
Thy  worn-out  heart  will  break  at  last, 

My  Mary  ! 

William  Cowi-kk 


THE   MILLER'S   DAUGHTER. 

It  is  the  miller's  daughter, 

And  she  is  grown  so  dear,  so  dear, 

That  I  would  be  the  jewel 
That  trembles  at  her  ear ; 

For,  hid  in  ringlets  day  and  night, 

I'd  touch  her  neck,  so  warm  and  white. 

And  I  would  be  the  girdle 

About  her  dainty,  dainty  waist, 
And  her  heart  would  beat  against  me 

In  sorrow  and  in  rest ; 
And  I  should  know  if  it  beat  right, 
I'd  clasp  it  round  so  close  and  tight. 

And  I  would  be  the  necklace, 

And  all  day  long  to  fall  and  rise 
Upon  her  balmy  bosom 

With  her  laughter  or  her  sighs ; 
And  I  would  lie  so  light,  so  light, 
I  scarce  should  be  unclasped  at  night. 

Alfkkd    Tennyson. 


HANNAH  BINDING   SHOES. 


Poor  lone  Hannah, 
Sitting  at  the  window,  binding  shoes ! 

Faded,  wrinkled, 
Sitting,  stitching,  in  a  mournful  muse! 
Bright-eyed  beauty  once  was  she, 
When  the  bloom  was  on  the  tree. 
Spring  and  Winter 
Hannah's  at  the  window,  binding  shoes. 
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Not  a  neighbor 
Passing  nod  or  answer  will  refuse 

To  her  whisper: 
"  Is  there  from  the  fishers  any  news  ?  " 
O,  her  heart's  adrift  with  one 
On  an  endless  voyage  gone  ! 
Night  and  morning 
Hannah's  at  the  window,  binding  shoes. 

Fair  young  Hannah, 
Ben,  the  sun-burnt  fisher,  gayly  woos ; 

Hale  and  clever, 
For  a  willing  heart  and  hand  he  sues. 
May-day  skies  are  all  a-glow, 
And  the  waves  are  laughing  so  ! 
For  her  wedding 
Hannah  leaves  her  window  and  her  shoes. 

May  is  passing  ; 
'Mid  the  apple-boughs  a  pigeon  coos. 

Hannah  shudders ; 
For  the  mild  southwester  mischief  brews. 
Round  the  rocks  of  Marblehead, 
Outward  bound,  a  schooner  sped. 
Silent,  lonesome, 
Hannah's  at  the  window,  binding  shoes. 

'Tis  November  ; 
Now  no  tear  her  wasted  cheek  bedews. 

From  Newfoundland 
Not  a  sail  returning  will  she  lose  ; 
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Whispering,  hoarsely,  "  Fishermen, 
Have  you,  have  you  heard  of  Ben  ?  " 
Old  with  watching, 
Hannah's  at  the  window,  binding  shoes. 

Twenty  Winters 
Bleach  and  tear  the  ragged  s]10re  she  views : 

CO 

Twenty  seasons ; 
Never  one  has  brought  her  any  news. 
Still  her  dim  eyes  silently 
Chase  the  white  sails  o'er  the  sea. 
Hopeless,  faithful, 
Hannah's  at  the  window,  binding  shoes. 

Lucy  Larcom. 


THE  LIVING  LOST. 

Matron,  the  children  of  whose  love, 

Each  to  his  grave,  in  youth  have  passed, 
And  now  the  mould  is  heaped  above 

The  dearest  and  the  last ! 
Bride,  who  dost  wear  the  widow's  veil 
Before  the  wedding  flowers  are  pale  ! 
Ye  deem  the  human  heart  endures 
No  deeper,  bitterer  grief  than  yours. 

Yet  there  are  pangs  of  keener  woe, 
Of  which  the  sufferers  never  speak, 
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Nor  to  the  world's  cold  pity  show 
The  tears  that  scald  the  cheek, 
Wrung  from  their  eyelids  by  the  shame 
And  guilt  of  those  they  shrink  to  name, 
Whom  once  they  loved  with  cheerful  will, 
And  love,  though  fallen  and  branded,  still. 

Weep,  ye  who  sorrow  for  the  dead  : 

Thus  breaking  hearts  their  pain  relieve ; 
And  reverenced  are  the  tears  ye  shed, 

And  honored  ye  who  grieve. 
The  praise  of  those  who  sleep  in  earth, 
The  pleasant  memory  of  their  worth, 
The  hope  to  meet  when  life  is  past, 
Shall  heal  the  tortured  mind  at  last. 

But  ye,  who  for  the  living  lost 

That  agony  in  secret  bear, 
Who  shall  with  soothing  words  accost 

The  strength  of  your  despair  ? 
Grief  for  your  sake  is  scorn  for  them 
Whom  ye  lament  and  all  condemn  ; 
And  o'er  the  world  of  spirits  lies 
A  gloom  from  winch  ye  turn  your  eyes. 

William  Cullen  Bryant. 


SIR   MARMADUKE. 


Sut  Mahmaduke  was  a  heartv  knight: 

Good  man  !  old  man  ! 
He's  painted  standing  bolt  upright, 

With  his  hose  rolled  over  his  knee 
His  periwig's  as  white  as  chalk, 
And  on  his  fist  he  holds  a  hawk  : 
And  he  looks  like  the  head 
Of  an   ancient  family, 
(il 
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His  dining-room  was  long  and  wide : 

Good  man  !  old  man  ! 
His  spaniels  lay  by  the  fireside : 

And  in  other  parts,  d'ye  see, 
Crossbows,  tobacco-pipes,  old  hats, 
A  saddle,  his  wife,  and  a  litter  of  cats ; 

And  he  looked  like  the  head 
Of  an  ancient  family. 

He  never  turned  the  poor  from  the  gate : 

Good  man  !  old  man  ! 
But  was  always  ready  to  break  the  pate 

Of  his  country's  enemy. 
What  knight  could  do  a  better  thing 
Than  serve  the  poor,  and  fight  for  his  king? 
And  so  may  every  head 
Of  an  ancient  family. 

George  Colman,  "  the  younger." 
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I  remember,  I  remember 
The  house  where  1  was  born, 
The  little  window,  where  the  sun 
Came  peeping  in  at  morn ; 
He  never  came  a  wink  too  soon, 
Nor  brought  too  long  a  day ; 
But  now,  I  often  wish  the  night 
Had  borne  my  breath  away  ! 
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I  remember,  I  remember 
The  roses,  red  and  white, 
The  violets,  and  the  lily-cups, 
Those  flowers  made  of  light ! 
The  lilacs,  where  the  robin  built, 
And  where  my  brother  set 
The  laburnum  on  his  birthday  ; 
The  tree  is  living  yet ! 

I  remember,  I  remember 

Where  I  was  used  to  swing, 

And  thought  the  air  must  rush  as  fresh 

To  swallows  on  the  wing ; 

My  spirit  flew  in  feathers  then, 

That  is  so  heavy  now, 

And  summer  pools  could  hardly  cool 

The  fever  on  my  brow ! 

I  remember,  I  remember 

The  fir-trees,  dark  and  high ; 

I  used  to  think  their  slender  tops 

Were  close  against  the  sky. 

It  was  a  childish  ignorance ; 

But  now  'tis  little  joy 

To  know  I'm  farther  off  from  Heaven 

Than  when  I  was  a  boy. 

Thomas  Hood. 
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The  show  had  begun  in  the  (doaminer, 

And  busily,  all  the  night, 
Had  been  heaping  field  and  highway 

With  a  silence  deep  and  white, 
fifi 
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Every  pine  and  fir  and  hemlock 
Wore  ermine  too  dear  for  an  earl, 

And  the  poorest  twig  on  the  elm-tree 
Was  ridged  inch-deep  with  pearl. 

From  sheds  new-roofed  with  carrara 
Came    chanticleer's   muffled  crow ; 

The  stiff  rails  were  softened  to  swan's-down  ; 
And  still  wavered  down  the  snow. 

I  stood  and  watched  from  my  window 
The  noiseless  work  of  the  sky, 

And  the  sudden  flurries  of  snow  birds, 
Like  brown  leaves  whirling  by. 

I  thought  of  a  mound  in  sweet  Auburn 
Where  a  little  headstone  stood : 

How  the  flakes  were  folding  it  gently, 
As  did  robins  the  Babes  in  the  Wood. 

Up  spoke  our  own  little  Mabel, 

Saying    "Father,  who  makes  it  snow?" 

And  I  told  of  the  good  All-father 
Who  cares  for  us  here  below. 

Again  I  looked  at  the  snow-fall, 
And  thought  of  the  leaden  sky 

That  arched  o'er  our  first  great  sorrow 
When  that  mound  was  heaped  so  high. 
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I  remembered  the  gradual  patience 
That  fell  from  that  cloud  like  snow, 

Flake  by  flake,  healing  and  hiding 
The  scar  of  our  buried  woe. 

And  again  to  the  child  I  whispered 

"  The  snow  that  husheth  all, 
Darling,  the  merciful  Father 

Alone  can  bid  it  fall !  " 

Then  with  eyes  that  saw  not  I  kissed  her. 
And  she,  kissing  back,  could  not  know 

That  my  kiss  was  given  to  her  sister 
Folded  close  under  deepening  snow. 

James  Russell  Lowell. 


LAMENT   OF   THE   IRISH  EMIGRANT. 

I'm  sitting  on  the  stile,  Mary, 

Where  we  sat  side  by  side, 
On  a  bright  May  morning  long  ago, 

When  first  you  were  my  bride  ; 
The  corn  was  springing  fresh  and  green, 

And  the  lark  sang  loud  and  high ; 
And  the  red  was  on  your  lip,  Mary, 

And  the  love-light  in  your  eye. 

The  place  is  little  changed,  Mary  ; 

The  day  is  bright  as  then ; 
The  lark's  loud  song  is  in  my  ear, 

And  the  corn  is  green  again  ; 
But  I  miss  the  soft  clasp  of  your  hand, 

And  your  breath,  warm  on  my  cheek  ; 
And  I  still  keep  listening  for  the  words 

You  never  more  will  speak. 

'Tis  but  a  step  down  yonder  lane, 

And  the  little  church  stands  near, 
The  church  where  we  were  wed,  Mary  : 

I  see  the  spire  from  here. 
But  the  graveyard  lies  between,  Mary, 

And  my  step  might  break  your  rest ; 
For  I've  laid  you,  darling,  down  to  sleep, 

With  your  baby  on  your  breast. 
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I'm  very  lonely  now,  Mary, 

For  the  poor  make  no  new  friends  ; 
But  O,  they  love  the  better  still 

The  few  our  Father  sends  ! 
And  you  were  all  I  had,  Mary, 

My  blessing  and  my  pride  ; 
There's  nothing  left  to  care  for  now, 

Since  my  poor  Mary  died. 

Yours  was  the  good,  brave  heart,  Mary, 

That  still  kept  hoping  on, 
When  the  trust  in  God  had  left  my  soul, 

And  my  arm's  young  strength  was  gone. 
There  was  comfort  ever  on  your  lip, 

And  the  kind  look  on  your  brow  ; 
I  bless  you,  Mary,  for  that  same, 

Though  you  cannot  hear  me  now. 

I  thank  you  for  the  patient  smile 

When  your  heart  was  fit  to  break, 
When  the  hunger  pain  was  gnawing  there 

And  you  hid  it  for  my  sake  ; 
I  bless  you  for  the  pleasant  word 

When  your  heart  was  sad  and  sore; 
O,  I'm  thankful  you  are  gone,  Mary, 

Where  grief  can't  reach  you  more  ! 

I'm  bidding  you  a  long  farewell, 

My  Mary,  kind  and  true  ; 
But  I'll  not  forget  you,  darling, 

In  the  land  I'm   o-oino;  to. 
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Thev  say  there's  bread  and  work  for  all. 

And  the  snn  shines  always  there  ; 
But  I'll  not  forget  old  Ireland, 

Were  it  fifty  times  as  fair ! 

And  often  in  those  grand  old  woods 

I'll  sit,  and  shut  my  eyes, 
And  my  heart  will  travel  back  again 

To  the  place  where  Mary  lies  ; 
And  I'll  think  I  see  the  little  stile 

Where  we  sat  side  by  side, 
And  the  springing  corn,  and  the  bright  May  morn, 

When  first  you  were  my  bride. 

Mrs.  Blackwood.  (Lady  Dufferin.) 
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It  was  the  calm  and  silent  nio-ht ! 

Seven  hundred  years  and  fifty- three 
Had  Rome  been  growing  up  to  might, 

And  now  was  queen  of  land  and  sea. 
No  sound  was  heard  of  clashing  wars  : 

Peace  brooded  o'er  the  hushed  domain  ; 
Apollo,  Pallas,  Jove,  and  Mars, 

Held  undisturbed  their  ancient  reicm, 
In  the  solemn  midnight, 
Centuries  ao;o  ! 
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'Twas  in  the  calm  and  silent  night ! 

The  senator  of  haughty  Rome 
Impatient  urged  his  chariot's  flight, 

From  lordlv  revel  rolling  home. 
Triumphal  arches,  gleaming,  swell 

His  breast  with  thoughts  of  boundless  sway  ; 
What  recked  the  Roman  what  befell 

A  paltry  province  far  away, 

In  the  solemn  midnight, 

Centuries  ago  ? 


Within  that  province  far  away 

Went  plodding  home  a  weary  boor  ; 
A  streak  of  light  before  him  lay, 

Fallen  through  a  half  shut  stable  door 
Across  his  path.     He  passed;  for  naught 

Told  what  was  going  on  within. 
How  keen  the  stars  !  his  only  thought : 

The  air,  how  calm,  and  cold,  and  thin ! 
In  the  solemn  midnight, 
Centuries  ago. 


O    strange   indifference! — low  and  high 
Drowsed  over  common  joys  and  cares  ; 

The  earth  was  still,  but  knew  not  why; 
The  world  was  listening — unawares. 

How  calm  a  moment  may  precede 

One  that  shall  thrill  the  world  forever ! 
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To  that  still  moment,  none  would  heed, 
Man's  doom  was  linked  no  more  to  sever, 
In  the  solemn  midnight, 
Centuries  ago  ! 

ft  is  the  calm  and  solemn  night ! 

A  thousand  bells  ring  out,  and  throw 
Their  joyous  peals  abroad,  and  smite 

The  darkness  —  charmed  and  holy  now  ! 
The  night  that  erst  no    name    had  worn, 

To  it  a  happy  name  is  given  ; 
For  in  that  stable  lay,  new-born, 

The  peaceful  Prince  of  earth  and  heaven, 

In  the  solemn  midnight, 

Centuries  ago  ! 

Alfred   Dommett, 
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Cold  Christmas  eve  !  the  muffled  waits 

Are  chiming  in  the  frozen  street ; 
Round  pauper  courts  and  princely  gates 

The  music  lingers  sweet. 
In  many  a  happy  curtained  brain 

Dreams  of  to-morrow  weave  their  spells, 
Till  daylight,  laughing  at  each  pane, 

Comes  with  a  burst  of  bells. 
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Blithe  Christmas  mom  !  such  lusty  cheer, 

Such  kindly  greeting,  friendly  talk, 
Might  make  the  roses  of  the  year 

Flush  Winter's  frozen  stalk, 
And  fill  the  heart  with  throbs  of  Spring, 

And  stir  the  soul  with  golden  dreams  ; 
For  seraphs  in  the  holly  sing, 

Joy  in  the  yule-fire  gleams. 

Yet  silence  sits  within  my  room, 

And  coldness  lies  upon  my  hearth, 
Though  'tis  an  hour  when  ice  of  gloom 

Should  feel  the  thaws  of  mirth. 
They  say  a  spirit  walks  abroad 

To  touch  the  stern  and  Horeb-heart, 
Until  beneath  the  sacred  rod 

The  springs  of  pity  start. 

They  say  the  season  bears  a  charm 

To  melt  the  icicle  of  ill, 
To  make  the  snowy  bosom  warm, 

And  blunt  the  wintry  chill. 
The  world  is  merry  with  its  wine, 

Its  smoking  meats,  its  smiling  friends  ; 
It  has  its  pleasures  —  I  have  mine  ; 

So  Heaven  shall  make  amends : 

The  uplifting  of  a  mouldered  pall, 

The  embers  of  a  cold  desire, 
The  phantom  shadows  on  my  wall, 

The  faces  in  the  fire : 
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These,  with  old  hopes  once  nursed  in  vain, 
Old  joys,  old  tears,  old  feelings  fled, 

And  that  long,  long  remembered  train, 
The  army  of  the  dead ! 

My  Christmas  guests.     With  these  I  sit 

Through  every  shout,  through  every  chime, 
A  weary  bird,  condemned  to  flit 

Round  darkening  shores  of  Time. 
But  constant  cares  and  sorrows  grow 

Familiar  as  a  face  we  love  ; 
And  there  are  luxuries  of  woe 

Jove's  banquet  could  not  move. 

And  if,  at  Fancy's  wild  command, 

Some  form  should  mould  itself  from  shade, 
Or  through  the  gloom  I  felt  a  hand 

Upon  my  shoulder  laid, 
Scarce  would  I  start  —  so  long  I've  known 

That  loneliness  of  life  which  gives 
The  soul  a  phantom  world  its  own, 

Wherein  it  silent  lives. 

But  let  the  world  have  joy  without, 

The  poet  shall  have  joy  within. 
Then  wreathe  old  Christmas'  face  about, 

Down  to  his  glowing  chin  ; 
No  pleasure  spare,  no  pastime  shun, 

Each  roof  with  social  clouds  be  curled : 

'Tis  well ;  for  once  beneath  the  sun 

There  rolls  a  happy  world  ! 

James  Macfarlane. 


THE   FISHERMEN. 


Three  fishers  went  sailing  out  into  the  west, 
Out  into  the    west   as  the   sun   went  down  ; 
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Each  thought  of  the  woman  who  loved  him  the  best, 

And  the  children  stood  watching  them  out  of  the  town. 
For  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep  ; 
And  there's  little  to  earn,  and  many  to  keep, 
Though  the  harbor  bar  be  moaning. 

Three  wives  sat  up  in  the  light-house  tower, 

And  trimmed  the  lamps  as  the  sun  went  down  ; 

And  they  looked  at  the  squall,  and  they  looked  at  the  shower, 
And  the  rack  it  came  rolling  up,  ragged  and  brown. 

But  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep, 

Though  storms  be  sudden,  and  waters  deep, 
And  the  harbor  bar  be  moaning. 

Three  corpses  lay  out  on  the  shining  sands, 

In  the  morning  gleam  as  the  tide  went  down; 
And  the  women  are  watching,  and  wringing  their  hands, 

For  those  who  will  never  come  back  to  the  town. 
For  men  must  work,   and  women  must  weep  ; 
And  the  sooner  it's  over,  the  sooner  to  sleep  ; 
And  good-bye  to  the  bar  and  its  moaning  ! 

Chakles  Kingslev. 


WE  PARTED  IN   SILENCE. 

We  parted  in  silence,  we  parted  by  night, 

On  the  banks  of  that  lonely  river  ; 
Where  the  fragrant  limes  their  boughs  unite, 

We  met  —  and  we  parted  forever! 
The  night-bird  sang,  and  the  stars  above 

Told  many  a  touching  story 
Of  friends  long  passed  to  the  kingdom  of  love, 

Where  the  soul  wears  its  mantle  of  glory. 

We  parted  in  silence ;  our  cheeks  were  wet 

With  the  tears  that  were  past  controlling ; 
We  vowed  we  would  never  —  no,  never  —  forget, 

And  those  vows  at  the  time  were  consoling ; 
But  those  lips  that  echoed  the  sounds  of  mine 

Are  as  cold  as  that  lonely  river ; 
And  that  eye,  the  beautiful  spirit's  shrine, 

Has  shrouded  its  fires  forever. 

And  now  on  the  midnight  sky  I  look, 
And  my  heart  grows  fall  of  weeping ; 

Each  star  is  to  me  a  sealed  book, 
Some  tale  of  that  loved  one  keeping. 
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We  parted  in  silence,  we  parted  in  tears, 

On  the  banks  of  that  lonely  river; 
But  the  odor  and  bloom  of  those  by-gone  years 

Shall  hang  o'er  its  waters  forever. 

Julia  Crawford. 


THE   SANDS    O'   DEE. 


"  O  Mary,  go  and  call  the  cattle  home, 
And  call  the  cattle  home, 
And  call   the  cattle  homo. 
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Across  the  sands  o'  Dee  !  " 
The  western  wind  was  wild,  and  dank  wi'  foam, 
And  all  alone  went  she. 

The  creeping  tide  came  up  along  the  sand, 
And  o'er  and  o'er  the  sand, 
And  round  and  round  the  sand, 
As  far  as  eye  could  see ; 
The  blinding  mist  came  down  and  hid  the  land, 
And  never  home  came  she. 


"  O  is  it  weed,  or  fish,  or  floating  hair, 
A  tress  o'  golden  hair, 
O'  drowned  maiden's  hair, 
Above  the  nets  at  sea  ? 
Was  never  salmon  yet  that  shone  so  fair, 
Amonji  the  stakes  on  Dee." 
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They  rowed  her  in  across  the  rolling  foam, 
The  cruel,  crawling  foam, 
The  cruel,  hungry  foam, 


THE   RECONCILIATION. 

To  her  grave  beside  the  sea ; 
But  still  the  boatmen  hear  her  call  the  cattle  home 
Across  the  sands  o'   Dee. 

Charles  Kingsley 
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As  through  the  land  at  eve  we  went, 

And  plucked  the  ripened  ears, 
We  fell  out,  my  wife  and  I, 
O   we    fell  out,  I  know  not  why, 
And  kissed  again   with  tears. 


For  when  we  came  where  lies  the  child 

We  lost  in  other  years, 
There,  above  the  little  grave, 
O   there,  above   the  little  grave, 


We  kissed  ao;ain  with  tears. 


Alfred  Tennyson. 


BABY   MAY. 

Cheeks  as  soft  as  July  peaches ; 
Lips  whose  dewy  scarlet  teaches 
Poppies  paleness ;  round  large  eyes, 
Ever  great  with  new  surprise ; 
Minutes  filled  with  shadeless  gladness, 
Minutes  just  as  brimmed  with  sadness ; 
Happy  smiles  and  wailing  cries, 
Crows  and  laughs  and  tearful  eyes  ; 
Lights  and  shadows,  swifter  born 
Than  on  windswept  autumn  corn  ; 
Ever  some  new   tiny  notion, 
Making  every  limb  all  motion : 
Catchings  up  of  legs  and  arms, 
Throwings  back,  and  small  alarms, 
Clutching  fingers,  straightening  jerks, 
Twining  feet,  whose  each  toe  works, 
Kickings  up  and  straining  risings, 
Mother's  ever  new  surprisings  ; 
Hands  all  wants,  and  looks  all   vvondei 
At  all  things  the  heavens  under ; 
Tiny  scorns  of  smiled  reprovings 
That  have  more  of  love  than  lovings ; 
Mischiefs  done  with  such  a  winning 
Archness  that  we  prize  such  sinning  ; 
Breakings  dire  of  plates  and  glasses, 
Graspings  small  at  all  that  passes, 
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Pullings  oft'  of  all  that's  able 
To  be  caught  from  tray  or  table  ; 
Silences  —  small  meditations, 
Deep  as  thoughts  of  cares  for  nations, 
Breaking  into  wisest  speeches 
In  a  tongue  that  nothing  teaches, 
All  the  thoughts  of  whose  possessing 
Must  be  wooed  to  light  by  guessing ; 
Slumbers  ■ —  such  sweet  ano-el-seemino-s 
That  we'd  ever  have  such  dreamings, 
Till  from  sleep  we  see  thee  breaking, 
And  we'd  always  have  thee  waking  ; 
Wealth  for  which  we  know  no  measure, 
Pleasure  high  above  all  pleasure  ; 
Gladness  brimming  over  gladness, 
Joy  in  care,  delight  in  sadness  ; 
Loveliness  beyond  completeness, 
Sweetness  distancing  all  sweetness, 
Beauty  all  that  beauty  may  be  : 
That's  May  Bennett  —  that's  my  baby. 

William  Cox  Bennett. 
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The  night  is  late,  the  house  is  still  , 
The  angels  of  the  hour  fulfil 
Their  tender  ministries,  and  move 
From  couch  to  couch,  in  cares  of  love. 
They  drop  into  thy  dreams,  sweet  wife, 
The  happiest  smile  of  Charlie's  life, 
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And  lay  on  Bale's  lips  a  kiss,  > 

Fresh   from  his  angel-brother's  bliss ; 

And  as  they  pass,  they  seem  to  make 

A  strange,  dim  hymn,  "  For  Charlie's  sake  !  " 

My  listening  heart  takes  up  the  strain, 
And  gives  it  to  the  night  again, 
Fitted  with  words  of  lowly  praise, 
And  patience  learned  of  mournful  days, 
And  memories  of  the  dead  child's  ways. 

His  will  be  done,  His  will  be  done  ! 
Who  gave,  and  took  away,   my  son  — 
In  the  far  land   to  shine  and  sing 
Before    the  Beautiful,  the  King, 
Who  every  day  doth  Christmas  make, 
All  starr 'd  and  bell'd  for  Charlie's  sake. 

For  Charlie's  sake  I  will  arise  ; 
I  will  anoint  me  where  he  lies, 
And  change  ray  raiment,  and  go  in 
To  the  Lord's  house,  leaving  my  sin 
Without,  and  seat  me  at  His  board, 
Eat,  and  be  glad,  and  praise  the  Lord. 
For  wherefore  should  I  fast  and  weep, 
And  sullen   moods  of  mourning  keep  ? 
I  cannot  bring  him  back,  nor  he, 
For  any  calling,  come  to  me  : 
The  bond  the  a  no-el  Death  did  sign, 
God  sealed  —  for  Charlie's  sake  and  mine. 
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I  'm  very  poor  —  his  slender  stone 

Marks  all  the  narrow  field  I  own  ; 

Yet,  patient  husbandman,  I  till 

With  faith  and  prayers  that  precious  hill, 

Sow  it  with  penitential  pains, 

And,  hopeful,  wait  the  latter  rains  : 

Content  if,  after  all,  the  spot 

Yield  barely  one  forget-me-not ; 

Whether  or  figs  or  thistles  make 

My  crop  —  content,  for  Charlie's  sake. 

I  have  no  houses,   builded  well  — 

Only  that  little  lonesome  cell, 

Where  never  romping  playmates  come, 

Nor  bashful  sweethearts,  cunning-dumb  : 

An  April  burst  of  girls  and  boys, 

Their  rainbowed  cloud  of  griefs  and  joys 

Born  with  their  songs,   gone  with  their  tovs  ; 

Nor  ever  is  its  stillness  stirred 

By  purr  of  cat,  or  chirp  of  bird, 

Or  mother's   twilight  legend,  told 

Of  Horner's  pie  or  Tiddler's  gold, 

Or  Fairy,   hobbling  to  the  door, 

Red-cloaked  and  weird,  banned  and  poor, 

To  bless  the  good  child's  gracious  eyes, 

The  good  child's  wistful  charities, 

And  crippled  Changeling's   hunch  to  make 

Dance  on  his  crutch,  for  Good  Child's  sake. 

How  is  it  with   the  lad?  —  'T  is  well  ; 
Nor  would  I  any  miracle 
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Might  stir  my  sleeper's  tranquil  trance, 
Or  plague  his  painless  countenance  ; 
I  would  not  any  Seer  might  place 
His  staff  on  my  immortal's  face, 

Or  lip  to  lip,  and  eye  to  eye, 

Charm  back  his  pale  mortality: 

No,  Shunammite  !     I  would  not  break 

God's  quiet.     Let  them  weep  who  wake. 

For  Charlie's  sake  my  lot  is  blest  : 
No  comfort  like  his  mother's  breast, 
No  praise  like  hers ;  no  charm  exprest 
In  fairest  forms  hath  half  her  zest. 
For  Charlie's  sake  this  bird  's  carest 
That  Death  left  lonely  in  the  nest. 
For  Charlie's  sake  my  heart  is  drest, 
As  for  its  birthday,  in  its  best. 
For  Charlie's  sake  we  leave  the  rest 
To  Him  who  gave,  and  who  did  take, 
And  saved  us  twice  —  for  Charlie's  sake. 

John  Williamsox  Palmer. 
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Deeper  than  the  hail  can  smite, 
Deeper  than  the  frost  can  bite, 
Deep  asleep  through  day  and  night 
Our  delight  J 
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Now  thy  sleep  no  pang  can  break, 
No  to-morrow  bid  thee  wake  — 
Not  our  sobs,  who  sit  and  ache 
For  thy  sake. 

Is  it  dark  or  lio-ht  below  ? 
O,  but  is  it  cold  like  snow  ? 
Dost  thou  feel  the  green  things  grow, 
Fast  or  slow  ? 

Is  it  warm  or  cold  beneath  ? 
O,  but  is  it  cold  like  death  ? 
Cold  like  death  without  a  breath  — 
Cold  like  death. 

Christina  G.  Rossktti. 


THE   MOTHER'S  FIRST   GRIEF, 

She  sits  beside  the  cradle, 

And  her  tears  are  streaming  fast, 
For  she  sees  the  present  only, 

While  she  thinks  of  all  the  past: 
Of  the  days  so  full  of  gladness, 

When  her  first-born's  answering  kiss 
Thrilled  her  soul  with  such  a  rapture 

That  it  knew  no  other  bliss. 
O  those  happy,  happy  moments  ! 

They  but  deepen  her  despair  ; 
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For  she  bends  above  the  cradle, 
And  her  baby  is  not  there  ! 

There  are  words  of  comfort  spoken, 

And  the  leaden  clouds  of  grief 
Wear  the  smiling  bow  of  promise, 

And  she  feels  a  sad  relief; 
But  her  wavering  thoughts  will  wander, 

Till  they  settle  on  the  scene 
Of  the  dark  and  silent  chamber, 

And  of  all  that  might  have  been. 
For  a  little  vacant  garment, 

Or  a  shining  tress  of  hair, 
Tells  her  heart,  in  tones  of  anguish, 

That  her  babv  is  not  there  ! 

./ 

She  sits  beside  the  cradle, 

But  her  tears  no  longer  flow, 
For  she  sees  a  blessed  vision, 

And  forgets  all  earthly  woe  ; 
Saintly  eyes  look  down  upon  her, 

And  the  Voice  that  hushed  the  sea 
Stills  her  spirit  with  the  whisper, 

"  Suffer  them  to  come  to  Me." 
And  while  her  soul  is  lifted 

On  the  soaring  wings  of  prayer, 
Heaven's  crystal  gates  swing  inward, 

And  she  sees  her  baby  there  ! 

Robkrt  Smyth  Chilton. 


THE   GARRET. 

O,  it  was  here  that  Love  his  gifts  bestowed 

On  Youth's  wild  ao;e  ! 
Gladly  once  more  I  seek  my  youth's  abode, 

In  pilgrimage : 
Here  my  young  mistress  with  her  poet  dared 

Reckless  to  dwell ; 
She  was  sixteen,  I  twenty  —  and  we  shared 

This  attic  cell. 

Yes,  'twas  a  garret !  be  it  known  to  all, 

Here  was  Love's  shrine  ; 
There  read,  in  charcoal  traced  along  the  wall, 

The  unfinished  line. 
Here  was  the  board  where  kindred  hearts  would  blend 

The  Jew  can  tell 
How  oft  I  pawned  my  watch  to  feast  a  friend 

In  attic  cell. 

O,  my  Lisette's  fair  form  could  I  recall 

With  fairy  wand ! 
There  she  would  blind  the  window  with  her  shawl  : 

Bashful,  yet  fond. 
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What  though  from  whom  she   got  her  dress  I've  since 

Learned  but  too  well  ? 
Still  in  those  days  I  envied  not  a  prince, 

In  attic  cell. 

Here  the  glad  tidings  on  our  banquet  burst, 

'Mid  the  bright  bowls : 
Yes,  it  was  here  Marengo's  triumph  first 

Kindled  our  souls  ! 
Bronze  cannon  roared  :  France  with  redoubled  might 

Felt  her  heart  swell; 
Proudly  we  drank  our  Consul's  health  that  night 

In  attic  cell ! 

Dreams  of  my  youthful  days  !     I'd  freely  give, 

Ere  my  life's  close, 
All  the  dull  days  I'm  destined  yet  to  live, 

For  one  of  those. 
Where  shall  I  now  find  raptures  that  were  felt, 

Joys  that  befell, 
And  hopes  that  dawned  at  twenty,  when  I  dwelt 

In  attic  cell  ? 

Pierre  Jean  de  Beranger.     (French.) 
Translation  of  Francis  Mahoxy.    (Father  Prout.) 
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MAUD   MULLER. 

Maud  Muller,  on  a  summer's  day, 
Raked  the  meadow,  sweet  with  hay. 

Beneath  her  torn  hat  glowed  the  wealth 
Of  simple  beauty  and   rustic  health. 


Singing,  she  wrought,  and  her  merry  glee 
The  mock-bird  echoed  from  his  tree. 
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But  when  she  glanced  to  the  far-off  town, 
White  from  its  hill-slope  looking  down, 

The  sweet  song  died,  and  a  vague  unrest 
And  a  nameless  longing  filled  her  breast : 

A  wish,  that  she  hardly  dared  to  own, 
For  something  better  than  she  had  known. 

The  Judge  rode  slowly  down  the  lane, 
Smoothing  his  horse's  chestnut  mane. 

He  drew  his  bridle  in  the  shade 

Of  the  apple-trees,  to  greet  the  maid, 

And  ask  a  draught  from  the  spring  that  flowed 
Through  the  meadow,  across  the  road. 

She  stooped  where  the  cool  spring  bubbled  up, 
And  filled  for  him  her  small  tin  cup, 

And  blushed  as  she  gave  it,  looking  down 
On  her  feet  so  bare,  and  her  tattered  gown. 

"Thanks!"  said  the  Judge,  "a  sweeter  draught 
From  a  fairer  hand  was  never  quaffed." 

He  spoke  of  the  grass  and  flowers  and  trees, 
Of  the  singing  birds  and  the  humming  bees  ; 
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Then  talked  of  the  haying,  and  wondered  whether 
The  cloud  in  the  west  would  bring  foul  weather. 

And  Maud  forgot  her  briar-torn  gown, 
And  her  graceful  ankles,  bare  and  brown, 

And  listened,  while  a  pleased  surprise 
Looked  from  her  long-lashed  hazel  eyes. 

At  last,  like  one  who  for  delay 
Seeks  a  vain  excuse,  he  rode  away. 

Maud  Muller  looked,  and  sighed :  "  Ah  me ! 
That  I  the  Judge's  bride  might  be  ! 

u  He  would  dress  me  up  in  silks  so  fine, 
And  praise  and  toast  me  at  his  wine. 

"  My  father  should  wear  a  broadcloth  coat ; 
My  brother  should  sail  a  painted  boat. 

"  I'd  dress  my  mother  so  grand  and  gay, 

And  the  baby  should  have  a  new  toy  each  day. 

"And  I'd  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  poor, 
And  all  should  bless  me  who  left  our  door." 

The  Judge  looked  back  as  he  climbed  the  hill, 
And  saw  Maud  Muller  standincr  still : 
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*• '  A  form  more  fair,  a  face  more  sweet, 
Ne'er  hath  it  been  my  lot  to  meet ; 

"  And  her  modest  answer  and  graceful   air 
Show  her  wise  and   o-ood  as  she  is  fair. 


"  Would  she  were  mine,  and  I   to-day, 
Like  her,   a  harvester  of  hay. 
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"No  doubtful  balance  of  rights  and  wrongs, 
Nor  weary  lawyers  with  endless  tongues  ; 

"  But  low  of  cattle  and  song  of  birds, 
And  health,  and  quiet,  and  loving  words." 

But  he  thought  of  his  sister,  proud  and  cold, 
And  his  mother,  vain  of  her  rank  and  gold. 

So,  closing  his  heart,  the  Judge  rode  on  ; 
And  Maud  was  left  in  the  field  alone. 

But  the  lawyers  smiled  that  afternoon, 
When  he  hummed  in  court  an  old  love- tune  ; 

And  the  young  girl  mused  beside  the  well, 
Till  the  rain  on  the  unraked  clover  fell. 

He  wedded  a  wife  of  richest  dower, 
Who  lived  for  fashion,  as  he  for  power. 

Yet  oft,  in  his  marble  hearth's  bright  glow, 
He  watched  a  picture  come  and  go ; 

And  sweet  Maud  Muller's  hazel  eyes 
Looked  out  in  their  innocent  surprise. 

Oft,  when  the  wine  in  his  glass  was  red, 
He  longed  for  the  wavside  well  instead  ; 
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And  closed  his  eyes  on  his  garnished  rooms. 
To  dream  of  meadows  and  clover-blooms ; 

And  the  proud  man  sighed  with  a  secret  pain 
"  Ah,  that  I  were  free  again ! 


"  Free  as  when  I  rode  that  day 

Where  the  barefoot  maiden  raked  the  hay." 

She  wedded  a  man  unlearned  and  poor, 
And  many  children  played  round  her  door. 

But  care  and  sorrow,  and  child-birth  pain, 
Left  their  traces  on  heart  and  brain. 
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And  oft,  when  the  summer  sun  shone  hot 
On   the  new-mown  hay  in  the  meadow  lot, 
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And  she  heard  the  little  spring-brook  fall 
Over  the  roadside,  through  the  wall, 

In  the  shade  of  the  apple-trees  again 
She  saw  a  rider  draw  his  rein, 

And,  gazing  down  with  a  timid  grace, 
She  felt  his  pleased  eyes  read  her  face. 

Sometimes  her  narrow  kitchen  walls 
Stretched  away  into  stately  halls  ; 

The  weary  wheel  to  a  spinnet  turned, 
The  tallow  candle  an  astral  burned ; 

And  for  him  who  sat  by  the  chimney  lug, 
Dozing  and  grumbling  o'er  pipe  and  mug, 

A  manly  form  at  her  side  she  saw, 
And  joy  was  duty,  and  love  was  law. 

Then  she  took  up  her  burden  of  life  again, 
Saying  only,  "It  might  have  been." 

Alas  for  maiden,  alas  for  Judge, 

For  rich  repiner  and  household  drudge  ! 

God  pity  them  both !  and  pity  us  all, 
Who  vainly  the  dreams  of  youth  recall  ; 
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For  of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 

The  saddest  are  these  :  "  It  might  have  been !  " 

Ah,  well !  for  us  all  some  sweet  hope  lies 
Deeply  buried  from  human  eyes  ; 

And,  in  the  hereafter,  angels  may 
Roll  the  stone  from  its  grave  away  ! 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 
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O,  weel  befa'  the  maiden  gay, 

In  cottage,  bught,  or  penn  ! 
An'  weel  befa'  the  bonny  May 

That  wons  in  yonder  glen  ! 
Wha  lo'es  the  modest  truth  sae  weel, 
Wha's  aye  sae  kind,  an'  aye  sae  leal, 
An'  pure  as  blooming  asphodel 

Amang  sae  mony  men  ! 
O,  weel  befa'  the  bonny  thing 

That  wons  in  yonder  glen  ! 

'Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  music  float 

Alang  the  gloaming  lea ; 
'Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  blackbird's  note 

Come  pealing  frae  the  tree  ; 
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To  see  the  lambkin's  lightsome  race, 
The  dappled  kid  in  wanton  chase, 
The  young  deer  cower  in  lonely  place, 

Deep  in  Ins  flowery  den  ; 
But  sweeter  far  the  bonny  face 

That  smiles  in  yonder  glen  ! 

O,  had  it  no'  been  for  the  blush 

O'  maiden's  virgin  flame, 
Dear  Beauty  never  had  been  known, 

An'  never  had  a  name  ; 
But  aye  sin'  that  dear  thing  o'  blame 
Was  modelled  by  an  angel's  frame, 
The  power  o'  beauty  reigns  supreme 

O'er  a'  the  sons  o'  men  ; 
But  deadliest  far  the  sacred  flame 

Burns  in  a  lonely  glen  ! 

There's  beauty  in  the  violet's  vest, 

There's  hinny  in  the  haw  ; 
There's  dew  within  the  rose's  breast, 

The  sweetest  o'  them  a' ; 
The  sun  will  rise  and  set  again, 
An'  lace  wi'  burning  gowd  the  main, 
The  rainbow  bend  out-ower  the  plain, 

Sae  lovely  to  the  ken ; 
But  lovelier  far  the  bonny  thing 


That  wons  in  vonder  <jlen  ! 


James  Hogg 


COMING  ACROSS. 

Every  sail  is  full  set,  and  the  sky 

And  the  sea  blaze  with  light, 
And  the  moon  'mid  her  virgins  glides  on, 

As  St.  Ursula  might. 
And  the  throb  of  the  pulse  never  stops 

In  the  heart  of  the  ship, 
As  her  measures  of  water  and  fire 

She  drinks  down  at  a  sip. 
Yet  I  never  can  think,  as  I  lie 

And  so  wearily  toss, 
That  by  saint,  or  by  star,  or  by  ship 

I  am  coming  across  — 

But  by  light  which  I  know  in  dear  eyes 

That  are  bent  on  the  sea  : 
And  the  touch  I  remember  of  hands 

That  are  waiting  for  me. 
By  the  light  of  the  eyes  I  could  come 

If  the  stars  should  all  fail ; 
And  I  think,  if  the  ship  should  go  down, 

That  the  hands  would  prevail. 
Ah  !  my  darlings,  you  never  will  know 

How  I  pined  in  the  loss 
Of  you  all,  and  how  breathless  and  glad 

I  am,  coming  across. 

H.  H. 
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I  caxnot  ope   mine  eyes 

But  Thou  art  ready  there,  to  catch 

My  morning  soul  and  sacrifice  ; 

Then  we  must  needs  for  that  day  make  a  match. 

My  God,  what  is  a  heart  ? 

Silver,  or  gold,  or  precious  stone  ? 

Or  star,  or  rainbow  ?  or  a  part 

Of  all  these  things,  or  all  of  them  in  one  ? 

My  God,  what  is  a  heart? 

That  thou  shouldst  it  so  eye  and  woo, 

Pouring  upon  it  all  thine  art, 

As  if  that  Thou  hadst  nothing  else  to  do? 

Indeed,  man's  whole  estate 

Amounts   (and  richly)   to  serve  Thee. 

He  did  not  heaven  and  earth  create ; 

Yet  studies  them,  not  Him  by  whom  they  be. 

Teach  me  Thy  love  to  know, 
That  this  new  light  which  now  I  see 
May  both  the   work  and  Workman  show  : 
Then  by  a  sunbeam  I  will  climb  to  Thee. 

George  Herbert. 
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I'm  wearin'  awa',  Jean, 
Like  snaw  in  a  thaw,  Jean  ; 
I'm  wearin'  awa' 

To  the  Land  o'  the  Leal. 
There's  nae  sorrow  there,  Jean  ; 
There's  neither  eauld  nor  care,  Jean ; 
The  day  is  ever  fair 

In  the  Land  o'  the  Leal. 

You've  been  leal  and  true,  Jean  ; 
Your  task's  ended  now,  Jean; 
And  I'll  welcome  you 

To  the  Land  o'  the  Leal. 
Then  dry  that  tearful'  ee,  Jean  ! 
My  soul  langs  to  be  free,  Jean ; 
And  angels  wait  on  me 

To  the  Land  o'  the  Leal. 

Our  bonnie  bairn's  there,  Jean, 
She  was  baitli  gude  and  fair,  Jean ; 
And  we  grudged  her  sair 

To  the  Land  o'  the  Leal  ! 
But  sorrow's  sel'  wears  past,  Jean, 
And  joy's  a-comin'  fast,  Jean  : 
The  joy  that's  aye  to  last, 

In  the  Land  o'  the  Leal. 
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A'  our  friends  are  gane,  Jean  ; 
We've  lang  been  left  alane,  Jean  ; 
We'll  a'  meet  again 

In  the  Land  o'  the  Leal. 
Now,  fare  ye  weel,  my  ain  Jean  ! 
This  world's  care  is  vain,  Jean  ; 
We'll  meet,  and  ay'  be  fain, 

In  the  Land  o'  the  Leal. 

Caroline,  Lady  Nairn. 


THE   THREE    SONS. 

I  have  a  son,  a  little  son,  a  boy  just  five  years  old, 

With  eves  of  thoughtful  earnestness,  and  mind  of  gentle  m0uld. 

They  tell  me  that  unusual  grace  in  all  his  ways  appears, 

That  my  child  is  grave,  and  wise  of  heart,  beyond  his  childish  years. 

I  cannot  say  how  this  may  be  :   I  know  his  face  is  fair  ; 

And  yet  his  chiefest  comeliness  is  his  sweet  and  serious  air. 

I  know  his  heart  is  kind  and  fond  ;  I  know  he  loveth  me ; 

But  loveth  yet  his  mother  more,  with  grateful  fervency. 

But  that  which  others  most  admire,  is  the  thought  whrch  fills  his  mind, 

The  food  for  grave  inquiring  speech  he  everywhere  doth  find. 

Strange  questions  doth  he  ask  of  me,  when  we  together  walk : 

He  scarcely  thinks  as  children  think,  or  talks  as  children  talk. 

Nor  cares  he  much  for  childish  sports,  dotes  not  on  bat  or  ball, 

But  looks  on  manhood's  ways  and  works,  and  aptly  mimics  all. 

His  little  heart  is  busy  still,  and  oftentimes  perplext 

With  thoughts  about  this  world  of  ours,  and  thoughts  about  the  next. 
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He  kneels  at  his  dear  mother's  knee  ;  she  teachetli  him  to  pray  ; 
And  strange,  and   sweet,  and  solemn    then   are  the  words  which  he 

will  say. 
O,  should  my  gentle  child  be  spared  to  manhood's  years  like  me, 
A  holier  and  a  wiser  man  I  trust  that  he  will  be  ; 
And  when  I  look  into  his  eyes,  and  stroke  his  thoughtful  brow, 
I  dare  not  think  what  I  should  feel,  were  I  to  lose  him  now. 

I  have  a  son,  a  second  son,  a  simple  child  of  three  ; 
I'll  not  declare  how  bright  and  fair  his  little  features  be, 
How  silver  sweet  those  tones  of  his  when  he  prattles  on  my  knee. 
I  do  not  think  his  light-blue  eye  is,  like  his  brother's,  keen, 
Nor  his  brow  so  full  of  childish  thought  as  his  hath  ever  been  : 
But  his  little  heart's  a  fountain  pure  of  kind  and  tender  feeling ; 
And  his  every  look's  a  gleam  of  light,  rich  depths  of  love  revealing. 
When  he  walks  with  me,  the  country  folk,  who  pass  us  in  the  street, 
Will  shout  for  joy,  and  bless  my  boy,  he  looks  so  mild  and  sweet. 
A  playfellow  is  he  to  all ;  and  yet,  with  cheerful  tone, 
Will  sing  his  little  song  of  love,  when  left  to  sport  alone. 
His  presence  is  like  sunshine,  sent  to  gladden  home  and  hearth, 
To  comfort  us  in  all  our  griefs,  and  sweeten  all  our  mirth. 
Should  he  grow  up  to  riper  years,  God  grant  his  heart  may  prove 
As  sweet  a  home  for  heavenly  grace  as  now  for  earthly  love; 
And  if,  beside  his  grave,  the  tears  our  aching  eyes  must  dim, 
God  comfort  us  for  all  the  love  which  we  shall  lose  in  him  ! 

[  have  a  son,  a  third  sweet  son ;  his  age  I  cannot  tell, 
For  they  reckon  not  by  years  and  months  where  he  is  gone  to  dwell. 
To  us,  for  fourteen  anxious  months,  his  infant  smiles  were  given  ; 
And  then   he  bade  farewell  to  Earth,  and  went  to  live  in   Heaven. 
I   cannot  tell  what  form  is  his,  what  looks  he  weareth  now, 
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Nor  guess  how  bright  a  glory  crowns  his  shining  seraph  brow. 
The  thoughts  that  fill  his  sinless  soul,  the  bliss  which  he  doth  feeL 
Are  numbered  with  the  secret  things  which  God  will  not  reveal. 
But  I  know   (for  God  hath  told  me  this)   that  he  is  now  at  rest, 
Where  other  blessed  infants  be,   on  their  Saviour's  loving  breast. 
I  know  his  spirit  feels  no  more  this  weary  load  of  flesh, 
But  his  sleep  is  blessed  with  endless  dreams  of  joy  forever  fresh. 
I  know  the  angels  fold  him  close  beneath  their  glittering  wings, 
And  soothe  him  with  a  song  that  breathes  of  Heaven's  divinest  things, 
[  know  that  we  shall  meet  our  babe,   (his  mother  dear  and  I,) 
Where  God  for  aye  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  every  eye. 
Whate'er  befalls  his  brethren  twain,  his  bliss  can  never  cease  ; 
Their  lot  may  here  be  grief  and  fear,  but  his  is  certain  peace. 
It  may  be  that  the  Tempter's  wiles  their  souls  from  bliss  may  sever; 
But,  if  our  own  poor  faith  fail  not,  he  must  be  ours  forever. 
When  we  think  of  what  our  darling  is,  and  what  we  still  must  be, 
When  we  muse  on  that  world's  perfect  bliss,  and  this  world's  misery, 
When  we  groan  beneath  this  load  of  sin,  and  feel  this  grief  and  pain, 
O,  we'd  rather  lose  our  other  two,  than  have  him  here  again  ! 

John  Moult  hie. 


THOSE   EVENING    BELLS. 


Those  evening  bells  !  those  evening  bells  ! 
How  many  a  tale  their  music  tells, 
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Of  youth,  and  home,  and  that  sweet  time 
When  last  I  heard  their  soothing  chime ! 

Those  joyous  hours  are  passed  away  ; 
And  many  a  heart  that  then  was  gay, 
Within  the  tomb  now  darkly  dwells, 
And  hears  no  more  those  evening  bells. 

And  so  'twill  be  when  I  am  gone  ; 
That  tuneful  peal  will  still  ring  on  ; 
While  other  bards  shall  walk  these  dells, 
And  sing  your  praise,  sweet  evening  bells. 

Thomas  Moore 
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We  watched  her  breathing  through  the  night, 

Her  breathing  soft  and  low, 
As  in  her  breast  the  wave  of  life 

Kept  heaving  to  and  fro. 

So  silently  we  seemed  to  speak, 

So  slowly  moved  about, 
As  we  had  lent  her  half  our  powers 

To  eke  her  living  out. 
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Our  very  hopes  belied  our  fears, 

Our  fears  our  hopes  belied ; 
We  thought  her  dying  when  she  slept, 

And  sleeping  when  she  died. 

For  when  the  morn  came,  dim  and  sad. 

And  chill  with  early  showers, 

Her  quiet  eyelids  closed  —  she  had 

Another  morn  than  ours. 

Thomas  Hood. 
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When  the  sheep  are  in  the  fauld,  and  the  kye  at  hame, 
When  a'  the  weary  warld  to  quiet  rest  are  gane, 
The  woes  of  my  heart  fa'  in  showers  frae  my  ee, 
Unkenned  by  my  gudeman,  who  soundly  sleeps  by  me. 

Young  Jamie  lo'ed  me  weel,  and  sought  me  for  his  bride  ; 
But,  saving  ae  crown  piece,  he'd  naething  else  beside. 
To  mak  the    crown  a  pound,  my  Jamie  gaed  to  sea ; 
And  the  crown  and  the  pound,  O  they  were  baith  for  me ! 

Before  he  had  been  gane  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day, 
My  father  brak  his  arm ;  our  cow  was  stown  away  ; 
My  mother  she  fell  sick  —  my  Jamie  was  at  sea  ; 
And  Auld  Robin  Gray,  O    he  cam  a-courting  me  ! 
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My  father  cou'dna  work  —  my  mother  cou'dna  spin ; 
I  toiled  day  and  night,  but  their  bread  I  cou'dna  win  ; 
Auld  Rob  maintained  them  baith ;  and,  wi'  tears  in  his  ee, 
Said,  "  Jenny,  O  !  for  their  sakes,  will  ye  marry  me  ?  " 

My  heart  it  said  na,  and  I  looked  for  Jamie  back  ; 
But  hard  blew  the  winds,  and  his  ship  was  a  wrack  ; 
His  ship  it  was  a  wrack  !     Why  didna  Jamie  dee  ? 
Or    wherefore  am  I  spared  to  cry  out,  Woe  is  me  ! 

My  father  argued  sair  —  my  mother  didna  speak, 
But  she  looked  in  my  face  till  my  heart  was  like  to  break 
They  gied  him  my  hand,  but  my  heart  was  in  the  sea  ; 
And  so  Auld  Robin  Gray,  he  was  mideman  to  me. 

I  hadna  been  his  wife,  a  week  but  only  four, 

When,  mournful'  as  I  sat  on  the  stane  at  my  door, 

I  saw  my  Jamie's  ghaist  —  I  cou'dna  think  it  he, 

Till  he  said,  "  I'm  come  hame,  my  love,  to  marry  thee  !  '" 

0  sair,  sair  did  we  greet,  and  mickle  say  of  a'  ; 
Ae  kiss  we  took,  nae  mair — I  bade  him  gang  awa. 

1  wish  that  I  were  dead,  but  I'm  no  like  to  dee  ; 
For  O,  I  am  but  young  to  cry  out,  Woe  is  me  ! 

I  gang  like  a  ghaist,  and  I  carena  much  to  spin. 
[  darena  think  o'  Jamie,  for  that  wad  be  a  sin  ; 
But  I  will  do  my  best  a  gude  wife  aye  to  be  ; 
For  Auld  Robin  Gray,  O  !  he  is  sae  kind  to  me. 

Lady  Anne  Lindsay. 


OLD   TIMES. 

I. 
Old  times,  old  times,  the  gay  old  times, 

When  I  was  young  and  free, 
And  heard  the  merry  Easter-ehimes 

Under  the  sallv  tree  ! 
My  Sunday  palm  beside  me  placed, 

My  cross  upon  my  hand, 
A  heart  at  rest  within  my  breast, 

And  sunshine  on  the  land  ! 

Old  times  !     Old  times  ! 

ii. 
It  is  not  that  my  fortunes  flee, 

Nor  that  my  cheek  is  pale, 
I  mourn  whene'er  I  think  of  thee, 

My  darling  native  vale ! 
A  wiser  head  I  have,  I  know, 

Than  when  I  loitered  there  ; 
But  in  my  wisdom  there  is  woe, 

And  in  my  knowledge  care. 

Old  times  !     Old  times  J 

III. 
I've  lived  to  know  my  share  of  joy, 
To  feel  my  share  of  pain, 

ill 
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To  learn  that  friendship's  self  can  cloy, 

To  love  —  and  love  in  vain  ; 
To  feel  a  pang  and  wear  a  smile, 

To  tire  of  other  climes, 
To  like  my  own  unhappy  isle, 

And  sing  the  gay  old  times  ! 

Old  times  !     Old  times  ! 

IV. 

And  sure  the  land  is  nothing  changed  : 

The  birds  are  singing  still  ; 
The  flowers  are  springing  where  we  ranged ; 

There's  sunshine  on  the  hill. 
The  sally,  waving  o'er  my  head, 

Still  sweetly  shades  my  frame  ; 
But  ah!  those  happy  days  are  fled, 

And  I  am  not  the  same. 

Old  times  !     Old  times  ! 

v. 

O  come  again,  ye  merry  times, 

Sweet,  sunny,  fresh,  and  calm ! 
And  let  me  hear  those  Easter-chimes, 

And  wear  my  Sunday  palm. 
If  I  could  cry  away  mine  eyes, 

My  tears  would  flow  in  vain  ; 
If  I  could  waste  my  heart  in  sighs, 

They'd  never  come  again  ! 

Old  times!     Old  times! 

Gerald  Griffin. 
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THE   FISHER'S    COTTAGE. 


We  sat  by  the  fisher's  cottage, 
And  looked  at  the  stormy  tide  , 

The  evening  mist  came  rising, 
And  floating  far  and   wide. 
118 
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One  by  one  in  the  light-house 

The  lamps  shone  out  on  high  ; 
And  far  on  the  dim  horizon 

A  ship  went  sailing  by. 

We  spoke  of  storm  and  shipwreck, 

Of  sailors,  and  how  they  live  ; 
Of  journeys  'twixt  sky  and  water, 

And  the  sorrows  and  joys  they  give. 

We  spoke  of  distant  countries, 

In  regions  strange  and  fair ; 
And  of  the  wondrous  beings 

And  curious  customs  there  : 

Of  perfumed  lamps  on  the  Ganges, 

Which  are  launched  in  the  twilight  hour  : 

And  the  dark  and  silent  Brahmins, 
Who  worship  the  lotus  flower ; 

Of  the  wretched  dwarfs  of  Lapland, 

Broad-headed,  wide-mouthed,  and  small, 

Who  crouch  round  their  oil-fires,  cooking, 
And  chatter  and  scream  and  bawl. 

And  the  maidens  earnestly  listened, 

Till  at  last  we  spoke  no  more  ; 
The  ship  like  a  shadow  had  vanished, 
And  darkness  fell  deep  on  the  shore. 

Heixrich   Heine.     (German.) 
Translation  of  Charles  Godfrey  Lelakd. 
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By  the  wayside,  on  a  mossy  stone, 
Sat  a  hoary  pilgrim  sadly  musing  ; 

Oft  I  marked  him  sitting  there  alone, 
All  the  landscape  like  a  page  perusing  : 
Poor,  unknown, 

By  the  wayside,  on  a  mossy  stone  ! 

Buckled  knee  and  shoe,  and  broad-rimmed  hat  ; 

Coat  as  ancient  as  the  form  'twas  folding  ; 
Silver  buttons,  queue,  and  crimped  cravat ; 

Oaken  staff,  his  feeble  hand  upholding : 
There  he  sat ! 
Buckled  knee  and  shoe,  and  broad-rimmed  hat. 

Seemed  it  pitiful  he  should  sit  there, 
No  one  sympathizing,  no  one  heeding, 

None  to  love  him  for  his  thin,  gray  hair, 
And  the  furrows  all  so  mutely  pleading 
Age  and  care : 

Seemed  it  pitiful  he  should  sit  there. 

« 

It  was  Summer,  and  we  went  to  school, 

Dapper  country  lads,  and  little  maidens  ; 
Taught  the  motto  of  the  "  dunce's  stool," 
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Its  grave  import  still  my  fancy  laclens 
"  Here's  a  fool !  " 
It  was  Summer,  and  we  went  to  school. 


When  the  stranger  seemed  to  mark  our  play, 
Some  of  us  were  joyous,  some  sad-hearted. 

I  remember  well,  too  well,  that  day  ! 
Oftentimes  the  tears  unbidden  started, 
Would  not  stay, 

When   the  stranger  seemed  to  mark  our  phi}'. 
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One  sweet  spirit  broke  the  silent  spell ; 

All !  to  me  her  name  was  always  Heaven  ! 
She  besought  him  all  his  grief  to  tell : 

(I  wTas  then  thirteen,  and  she  eleven,) 
Isabel  ! 
One  sweet  spirit  broke  the  silent  spell. 

Angel,  said  he  sadly,  I  am  old ; 

Earthly  hope  no  longer  hath  a  morrow  ; 
Yet,  why  I  sit  here  thou  shalt  be  told. 

Then  his  eye  betrayed  a  pearl  of  sorrow  ; 
Down  it  rolled  ! 
Angel,  said  he  sadly,  I  am  old. 

I  have  tottered  here  to  look  once  more 
On  the  pleasant  scene  where  I  delighted 

In  the  careless,  happy  days  of  yore, 

Ere  the  garden  of  my  heart  was  blighted 
To  the  core  : 

I  have  tottered  here  to  look  once  more. 

All  the  picture  now  to  me  how  dear ! 

E'en  this  gray  old  rock,  where  I  am  seated, 
Is  a  jewel  worth  my  journey  here  ; 

Ah,  that  such  a  scene  must  be  completed 
With  a  tear ! 
All  the  picture  now  to  me  how  dear  ! 

Old  stone  school-house  !  —  it  is  still  the  same  : 

There's  the  very  step  I  so  oft  mounted  ; 
There's  the  window  creaking  in  its  frame, 
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And  the  notches  that  I  cut  and  counted 
For  the  game  : 
Old  stone  school-house  !  —  it  is  still  the  same. 

In  the  cottage,  yonder,  I  was  born  ; 

Long  my  happy  home,  that  humble  dwelling  ; 
There  the  fields  of  clover,  wheat,  and  corn; 

There  the  spring,  with  limpid  nectar  swelling  : 
Ah,  forlorn  ! 
in  the  cottage,  yonder,  I  was  born. 

Those  two  gateway  sycamores  you  see 
Then  were  planted  just  so  far  asunder 

That  long  well-pole  from  the  path  to  free, 
And  the  wagon  to  pass  safely  under : 
Ninety-three  ! 

Those  two  gateway  sycamores  you  see. 

There's  the  orchard  where  we  used  to  climb 
When  my  mates  and  I  were  boys  together, 

Thinking  nothing  of  the  flight  of  time, 

Fearing  naught  but  work  and  rainy  weather  : 
Past  its  prime  ! 

There's  the  orchard  where  we  used  to  climb. 

There  the  rude,  three-cornered  chestnut  rails, 

Round  the  pasture  where  the  flocks  were  grazing, 

Where,  so  sly,  I  used  to  watch  for  quails 
In  the  crops  of  buckwheat  we  were  raising  : 
Traps  and  trails  ! 

There  the  rude,  three-cornered  chestnut  rails. 
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There's  the  mill  that  ground  our  yellow  grain 
Pond,  and  river,  still  serenely  flowing  ; 

Cot,  there  nestling  in  the  shaded  lane, 

Where  the  lily  of  my  heart  was  blowing  : 
Mary  Jane  ! 

There's  the  mill  that  ground  our  yellow  grain. 


There's  the  gate  on  which  1   used  to  swing, 

Brook,  and  bridge,  and  barn,  and  old  red  stable 
But  alas  !    no  more  the  morn  shall  brins 
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That  dear  group   around  my  father's  table 
Taken  wing  ! 
There's  the  gate  on  which  I  used  to  swing. 


I  am  fleeing;  —  all  I  loved  have  fled. 

tav     "nlcnnv 


Yon  green  meadow  was  our  place  for  playing, 
That  old  tree  can  tell  of  sweet  things  said 

When  around  it  Jane  and  I   were  straying; 
She  is  dead! 
I  am  fleeing — all  I  loved  have  fled. 


& 


Yon  white  spire,  a  pencil  on  the  sky, 
Tracing  silently  life's  changeful  story, 

So  familiar   to   my    dim    old    eye, 

Points  me  to  seven  that  are  now  in  glory 
There  on  high: 

Yon  white  spire,  a  pencil  on  the  sky ! 

Oft  the  aisle  of  that  old  church  we  trod, 
Guided  thither  by  an  angel  mother ; 

Now  she  sleeps  beneath  its  sacred  sod; 
Sire  and  sisters,  and  my  little  brother, 
Gone  to  God! 

Oft  the  aisle  of  that  old  church  we  trod. 

There  I  heard  of  Wisdom's  pleasant  ways: 
Bless  the  holv  lesson! — but  ah,  never 

Shall  I  hear  again  those  songs  of  praise  — 
Those  sweet  voices  —  silent  now  forever ! 
Peaceful  days  ! 

There  I  heard  of  Wisdom's  pleasant  ways. 
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There  my  Mary  blest  me  with  her  hand 

When  our  souls  drank  in  the  nuptial  blessing, 

Ere  she  hastened  to  the  spirit-land, 

Yonder  turf  her  gentle  bosom  pressing  : 
Broken  band  ! 

There  my  Mary  blest  me  with  her  hand. 

I  have  come  to  see  that  grave  once  more, 
And  the  sacred  place  where  we  delighted, 

Where  we  worshipped,  in  the  days  of  yore, 
Ere  the  garden  of  my  heart  was  blighted 
To  the  core  ; 

I  have  come  to  see  that  grave  once  more. 

Angel,  said  he  sadly,  I  am  old  ; 

Earthly  hope  no  longer  hath  a  morrow  ; 
Now,  why  I  sit  here  thou  hast  been  told. 

In  his  eye  another  pearl  of  sorrow  ; 
Down  it  rolled  ! 
Angel,  said  he  sadly,  I  am  old. 

By  the  wayside,  on  a  mossy  stone, 

Sat  the  hoary  pilgrim,  sadly  musing  ; 
Still  I  marked  him  sitting  there  alone, 
All  the  landscape,  like  a  page,  perusing; 
Poor,  unknown  ! 
By  the  wayside,  on  a  mossy  stone. 

Ralph    Hoyt. 


THE   OLD   FAMILIAR   FACES. 

I  have  had  playmates,  I  have  had  companions, 
In  my  days  of  childhood,  in  my  joyful  school-days  : 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces  ! 

I  have  been  laughing,  I  have  been  carousing, 
Drinking  late,  sitting  late,  with  my  bosom  cronies : 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  loved  a  love  once,  fairest  among  women  ; 
Closed  are  her  doors  on  me,  I  must  not  see  her: 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  have  a  friend,  a  kinder  friend  has  no  man  ; 
Like  an  ingrate,  I  left  my  friend  abruptly, 
Left  him,  to  muse  on  the  old  familiar  faces. 

Ghostlike  I  paced  round  the  haunts  of  my  childhood 
Earth  seemed  a  desert  I  was  bound  to  traverse, 
Seeking  to  find  the  old  familiar  faces. 

Friend  of  my  bosom,  thou  more  than  a  brother, 
Why  wert  not  thou  born  in  my  father's  dwelling  ? 
So  might  we  talk  of  the  old  familiar  faces  : 
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How  some  they  have  died,  and  some  they  have  left  me, 
And  some  are  taken  from  me  ;  all  are  departed : 
All,  all  are  gone  —  the  old  familiar  faces  ! 

Charles  Lamk 


A    SNOW-STORM 


^lb  a  fearful  night  in   the 
winter  time, 
As  cold  as  it  ever  can  be; 
The  roar  of  the  blast  is   heard,   like  the  chim< 
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Of  the  waves  on  an  angry  sea  ; 
The  moon  is  full,  but  her  silver  light 
The  storm  dashes  out  with  its  wines  to-nio-ht ; 
And  over  the  sky  from  south  to  north 
Not  a  star  is  seen,  as  the  wind  comes  forth 

In  the  strength  of  a  mighty  glee. 

II. 

All  day  had  the  snow  come  down  —  all  day, 

As  it  never  came  down  before  ; 
And  over  the  hills,  at  sunset,  lay 

Some  two  or  three  feet,  or  more  ; 
The  fence  was  lost,  and  the  wall  of  stone, 
The  windows  blocked,  and  the  well-curbs  gone  : 
The  haystack  had  grown  to  a  mountain  lift, 
And  the  woodpile  looked  like  a  monster  drift, 

As  it  lay  by  the  farmer's  door. 

The  night  sets  in  on  a  world  of  snow, 
While  the  air  grows  sharp  and  chill, 

And  the  warning  roar  of  a  fearful  blow 
Is  heard  on  the  distant  hill ; 

And  the  Norther!    See  —  on  the  mountain  peak, 

In  his  breath  how  the  old  trees  writhe  and  shriek ! 

He  shouts  on  the  plain,  Ho,  ho,  Ho,  ho ! 

He  drives  from  his  nostrils  the  blinding  snow, 
And  growls  with  a  savage  will. 

in. 

Such  a  night  as  this  to  be  found  abroad, 
In  the  drifts  and  the  freezing  air, 
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Sits  a  shivering  dog  in  the  field  by  the  road, 

With  the  snow  in  his  shaggy  hair ! 
He  shuts  his  eyes  to  the  wind,  and  growls  ; 
He  lifts  his  head,  and  moans  and  howls  ; 
Then  crouching  low  from  the  cutting  sleet, 
His  nose  is  pressed  on  his  quivering  feet : 

Pray,  what  does  the  dog  do  there  ? 

A  farmer  came  from  the  village  plain, 

But  he  lost  the  travelled  way ; 
And  for  hours  he  trod,  witli  might  and  main. 

A  path  for  his  horse  and  sleigh  ; 
But  colder  still  the  cold  wind  blew, 
And  deeper  still   the  deep  drifts  grew, 
And  his  mare,  a  beautiful  Morgan  brown, 
At  last  in  her  struggles  floundered  down, 

Where  a  log  in   a  hollow  lay. 

In  vain,  with  a  neigh  and  a  frenzied  snort, 

She  plunged  in  the  drifting  snow, 
While  her  master  urged,  till  his  breath  grew  short. 

With  a  word  and  a  gentle  blow  ; 
But  the  snow  was  deep,  and  the  tugs  were  tight, 
His  hands  were  numb,  and  had  lost  their  might  ; 
So  he  wallowed  back  to  his  half-filled  sleigh, 
And  strove  to  shelter  himself  till  day, 

With  his  coat  and  the  buffalo. 

IV. 

He  has  given  the  last  faint  jerk  of  the  rein 
To  rouse  up  his  dying  steed, 
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And  the  poor  dog  howls  to  the   blast  in   vain, 

For  help  in  his  master's  need  ; 
For  a  while  lie  strives,   with,  a  wistful   crv. 


To  catch  a  glance  from  his  drowsy  eye, 
And  wags  his  tail  if  the  rude  winds  flan 
The  skirt  of  the  buffalo  over  his  lap, 
And  whines  when   he  takes  no  heed. 
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v. 

The  wind  goes  down,  and  the  storm  is  o'er: 

'Tis  the  hour  of  midnight  past ; 
The  old  trees  writhe  and  bend  no  more 

In  the  whirl  of  the  rushing  blast ; 
The  silent  moon,  with  her  peaceful  light, 
Looks  down  on  the  hills,  with  snow  all  white  ; 
And  the  giant  shadow  of  Camel's  Hump, 
The  blasted  pine  and  the  ghostly  stump, 

Afar  on  the  plain  are  cast. 

But  cold  and  dead,  by  the  hidden  log, 

Are  they  who  came  from  the  town  : 
The  man  in  his  sleigh,  and  his  faithful  don-, 

And  his  beautiful  Morgan  brown  — 
In  the  wide  snow-desert,  far  and  grand, 
With  his  cap  on  his  head,  and  the  reins  in  his  hand, 
The  dog  with  his  nose  on  his  master's  feet, 
And  the  mare  half  seen  through  the  crusted  sleet, 

Where  she  lay  when  she  floundered  down. 

Charles   Gamage   Eastman. 
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My  lieid  is  like  to  rend,  Willie, 

My  heart  is  like  to  break  ; 
I'm  wearin'  aff  my  feet,  Willie, 

I'm  dyin'  for  your  sake  ! 
O,  lay  your  cheek  to  mine,  Willie, 

Your  hand  on  my  briest  bane  ; 
O,  say  ye'll  think  on  me,  Willie, 

When  I  am  deid  and  gane ! 

It's  vain  to  comfort  me,  Willie  : 

Sair  grief  maun  ha'e  its  will ; 
But  let  me  rest  upon  your  briest, 

To  sab  and  greet  my  fill. 
Let  me  sit  on  your  knee,  Willie, 

Let  me  shed  by  your  hair, 
And  look  into  the  face,  Willie, 

I  never  sail  see  mair  ! 

I'm  sittin'  on  your  knee,  Willie, 
For  the  last  time  in  my  life  : 

A  puir  heart-broken  thing,  Willie, 
A  mither,  yet  nae  wife ! 
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Ay,  press  your  hand  upon  my  heart, 

And  press  it  mair  and  mair, 
Or  it  will  burst  the  silken  twine, 

Sae  Strang  is  its  despair. 

O.  wae's  me  for  the  hour,  Willie, 

When  we  theonther  met ! 
O,  wae's  me  for  the  time,  Willie. 

That  our  first  tryst  was  set ! 
O,  wae's  me  for  the  loanin'  green 

Where  we  were  wont  to  o;ae  ! 
And  wae's  me  for  the  destinie 

That  <mrt  me  hive  thee  sae ! 

0,  dinna  mind  my  words,  Willie: 

I  down  a  seek  to  blame  ; 
But  0,  it's  hard  to  live,  Willie, 

And  dree  a  warld's  shame ! 
Het  tears  are  hailin'  ower  your  cheek. 

And  hailin'  ower  your  chin  : 
Why  weep  ye  sae  for  worthlessness. 

For  sorrow,  and  for  sin  ? 

I'm  weary  o'  this  warld,  Willie, 

And  sick  wi'  a'  I  see ; 
I  canna  live  as  I  ha'e  lived, 

Or  be  as  I  should  be. 
But  fauld  unto  your  heart,  Willie, 

The  heart  that  still  is  thine, 
And  kiss  ance  mair  the  white,  white  cheek 

Ye  said  was  red  langsyne. 
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A  stoma'  gaes  through  my  heid,  Willie, 

A  sail*  stoma'  through  my  heart ; 
O  haud  me  up,  and  let  me  kiss 

Thy  brow  ere  we  twa  pairt. 
Anither,  and  anither  yet ! 

How  fast  my  lifestrings  break ! 
Fareweel,  fareweel !  through  yon  kirkyard 

Step  lichtly  for  my  sake ! 

The  lavrock  in  the  lift,  Willie, 

That  lilts  far  ower  our  heid, 
Will  sing  the  morn  as  merrilie 

Abune  the  clay-cauld  deid ; 
And  this  green  turf  we're  sittin'  on, 

Wi'  dew-draps  shimmerin'  sheen. 
Will  hap  the  heart  that  luvit  thee 

As  warld  has  seldom  seen. 

Bait  O,  remember  me,  Willie, 

On  land  where'er  ye  be  ; 
And   O,  think  on  the  leal,  leal  heart, 

That  ne'er  luvit  ane  but  thee  ! 
And  O,  think  on  the  caoild,  caoild  mools 

That  fyle  my  yellow  hah*, 
That  kiss  the  cheek,  and  kiss  the  chin 

Ye  never  sail  kiss  mair  ! 

William  Motherwell. 


THE    SHEPHERD   TO   HIS   LOVE. 


Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love, 
And   we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove 
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That  valleys,  groves,  hills,  and  fields. 
Woods  or  steepy  mountains  yields. 

There  will  we  sit  upon  the  rocks, 
Seeing  the  shepherds  feed  their  flocks, 
By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls' 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

There  will  I  make  thee  beds  of  roses, 
With  a  thousand  fragrant  posies ; 
A  cap  of  flowers,  and  a  kirtle, 
Embroidered  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle ; 

A  gown,  made  of  the  finest  wool 
Which  from  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull ; 
Fair-lined  slippers  for  the  cold, 
With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold : 

A  belt  of  straw,  and  ivy  buds, 
With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs  : 
And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move, 
Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 

The  shepherd  swains  shall  dance  and  sing, 
For  thy  delight  each  May  morning : 
If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move, 
Then  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 

Christopher  Marlowe 


THE   NYMPH'S   REPLY. 

If  that  the  world  and  love  were  young, 
And  truth  in  every  shepherd's  tongue, 
These  pretty  pleasures  might  me  move, 
To  live  with  thee  and  be  thy  love. 

But  time  drives  flocks  from  field  to  fold, 
When  rivers  rage,  and  rocks  grow  cold  ; 
And  Philomel  becometh  dumb, 
And  all  complain  of  cares  to  come. 

The  flowers  do  fade,  and  wanton  fields 
To  wayward  Winter  reckoning  yields  ; 
A  honey  tongue,  a  heart  of  gall, 
Is  fancy's  Spring,  but  sorrow's  Fall. 

Thy  gowns,  thy  shoes,  thy  beds  of  roses, 
Thy  cap,  thy  kirtle,  and  thy  posies, 
Soon  break,  soon  wither,  soon  forgotten, 
In  folly  ripe,  in  reason  rotten. 

Thy  belt  of  straw,  and  ivy  buds, 
Thy  coral  clasps,  and  amber  studs  : 
All  these  in  me  no  means  can  move 
To  come  to  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 
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But  could  youth  last,  and  love  still  breed, 
Had  joys  no  date,  nor  age  no  need, 
Then  these  delights  my  mind  might  move 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 


THE   SONG   OF   THE   CAMP. 

"  Give  us  a  song  !  "  the  soldiers  cried, 
The  outer  trenches  guarding, 
When  the  heated  guns  of  the  camps  allied 
Grew  weary  of  bombarding. 

The  dark  Redan,  in  silent  scoff, 
Lay,  grim  and  threatening,  under : 

And  the  tawny  mound  of  the  Malakoff 
No  longer  belched  its  thunder. 

There  was  a  pause.     A  guardsman  said, 
"  We  storm  the  forts  to-morrow  ; 

Sing  while  we  may,  another  day 
Will  bring  enough  of  sorrow." 

They  lay  along  the  battery's  side, 

Below  the  smoking  cannon  ; 
Brave  hearts,  from  Severn  and  from  Clyde, 

And  from  the  banks  of  Shannon. 
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They  sang  of  love,  and  not  of  fame, 

Forgot  was  Britain's  glorv: 
Each  heart  recalled  a  different  name, 

But  all  sang  "Annie  Lawrie." 

Voice  after  voice  caught  up  the  song, 

Until  its  tender  passion 
Rose  like  an  anthem  rich  and  strong,  — 

Their  battle-eve  confession. 

Dear  girl,  her  name  he  dared  not  speak, 

But,  as  the  song  grew  louder, 
Something  upon  the  soldier's  cheek 

Washed  off  the  stains  of  powder. 

Beyond  the  darkening  ocean  burned 

The  bloody  sunset's  embers, 
While  the  Crimean  valleys  learned 

How  English  love  remembers. 

And  once  again  a  fire  of  hell 

Rained   on  the    Russian    quarters, 
With    scream    of  shot,    and   burst    of  shell, 

And  bellowing   of  the    mortars! 

And    Irish    Nora's    eyes    are    dim 

For   a   singer,   dumb    and   gory  : 
And    English    Mary   mourns   for   him 

Who    sang    of  "  Annie    Lawrie." 
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Sleep,    soldiers!    still   in   honored   rest 

Your   truth    and   valor    wearing : 
The    bravest   are    the    tenderest;  — 


The   loving   are    the    darino-. 


B A YAE  D     TAYLO  K . 


SONNET. 


Beauty    still   walketh    on   the    earth   and   air, 

Our  present   sunsets    are    as   rich   in   gold 

As    ere    the    Iliad's    music    was    out -rolled: 

The    roses    of  the  Spring   are    ever   fair, 

'Mong   branches    green    still   ring-doves    coo    and   pair, 

And   the    deep    sea    still  foams    its    music   old. 

So,    if  we    are    at   all    divinely    souled, 

This    beauty   will   unloose    our   bonds    of  care. 

'Tis   pleasant,    when   blue    skies    are    o'er   us    bending 

Within    old    starry-gated   Poesy, 

To   meet   a    soul    set   to    no    worldly   tune, 

Like    thine,    sweet   Friend !     Oh,    dearer  this   to   me 

Than    are    the    dewy   trees,    the    sun,    the    moon, 

Or    noble    music    with    a    golden    ending. 

Alexander  Smith. 


BLOSSOM-TIME. 


There's  a  wedding  in  the  orchard,  dear, 

I  know  it  by  the  flowers: 
They're  wreathed  on  every   bough   and    branch, 

Or    falling    down    in    showers. 
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The  air  is  in  a  mist,  I  think, 

And  scarce  knows  which  to  be  — 

Whether  all  fragrance,  clinging  close, 
Or  bird-song,  wild  and  free. 

And  countless  wedding-jewels  shine, 
And  golden  gifts  of  grace: 

I  never  saw  such  wealth  of  sun 
In  any  shady  place. 

It  seemed  I  heard  the  fluttering  robes 
Of  maidens  clad  in  white, 

The  clasping  of  a  thousand  hands 
In  tenderest  delight ; 

While  whispers  ran  among  the  boughs 

Of  promises  and  praise; 
And   playful,    loving  messages 

Sped  through  the   leaf-lit  ways. 

And  just   beyond   the    wreathed    aisles 
That   end   against   the    blue, 

The   raiment   of  the    wedding-choir 
And  priest   came    shining   through. 

And   though  I  saw  no  wedding-guest, 
Nor  groom,  nor  gentle  bride, 

I   know   that   holy   things    were    asked, 
And   holy   love    replied. 
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And  something  through  the  sunlight  said : 

"Let  all  who  love  be  blest! 
The  earth  is  wedded  to  the  spring  — 

And  God,  He  knoweth  best." 

Mary  E.  Dodge. 


A    WISH. 

Mine  be  a  cot  beside  the  hill  ! 

A  beehive's  hum  shall  soothe  my  ear  ; 
A  willowy  brook,  that  turns  a  mill, 

With  many  a  fall  shall  linger  near. 

The  swallow  oft,  beneath  my  thatch, 
Shall  twitter  from  her  clay-built  nest  ; 

Oft  shall  the  pilgrim  lift  the  latch, 

And  share  my  meal  —  a  welcome  guest. 

Around  my  ivied  porch  shall  spring 

Each  fragrant  flower  that  drinks  the  dew  ; 

And  Lucy  at  her  wheel  shall  sing, 
In  russet  gown,  and  apron  blue. 

The  village  church,  among  the  trees, 

Where  first  our  marriage  vows  were  given. 

With  merry  peals  shall  swell  the  breeze, 
And  point  with  taper  spire  to  heaven. 

Samuel  Rooers 


A   DAY-DREAM. 

Mine  eyes  make  pictures   when  they  're  shut  : 

I  see  a  fountain,  larcre  and  fair, 
A  willow   and  a  ruined  hut. 

And  thee,   and  me,   and  Mary  there. 
0   Mary,   make  thy   gentle   lap   our  pillow  ! 
Bend  o'er  us  like  a  bower,  my  beautiful  green  willow  ! 

A  wild  rose  roofs   the  ruined  shed, 

And  that  and  summer  well  agree  ; 
And  lo  !    where  Mary  leans  her  head, 

Two  dear  names  carved  upon  the  tree  ! 
And  Ma>y's  tears,  they  are  not  tears  of  sorrow  : 
Our  sister  and  our  friend  will  both  be  here   to-morrow. 

'T  was  day!     But  now,  few,   large,  and  bright, 

The  stars  are  round  the  crescent  moon  ; 
And  now  it  is  a  dark,   warm  night, 

The  balmiest  of  the   month   of  June. 
A   o-low-worm  fallen,  and  on   the  marge   remounting, 
Shines,  and  its  shadow  shines  —  fit  stars  for  our  sweet  fountain  ! 

O,  ever,  ever   be  thou  blest ! 

For  dearly,  Nora,  love  I  thee. 
This  brooding  warmth  across  my  breast  — 

Tins   depth  of  tranquil   bliss  —  ah,   me  ! 
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Fount,  tree,  and  shed  are  gone,  I  know  not  whither  ; 
But  in  one  quiet  room  we  three  are  still  together. 

The  shadows  dance  upon  the  wall, 

By  the  still-dancing  fire-flames  made  ; 
And  now  they  slumber,  moveless  all  ; 

And  now  they  melt  to  one  deep  shade. 

■ 

But  not  from  me  shall  this  mild  darkness  steal  thee  : 

I  dream  thee  with  mine  eyes,  and  at  my  heart  I  feel  thee. 

Thine  eyelash  on  my  cheek  doth  play ; 

'T  is  Mary's  hand  upon  my  brow  ! 
But  let  me  check  this  tender  lay, 

Which  none  may  hear  but  she  and  thou. 
Like  the  still  hive,  at  quiet  midnight  humming, 
Murmur  it  to  yourselves,  ye  two  beloved  women  ! 

Samuel  Taylor  Colkhidgk 
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If  I  had  thought  thou  couldst  have  died, 

I  might  not  weep  for  thee  ; 
But  I  forgot  when  by  thy  side, 

That  thou  couldst  mortal  be. 
It  never  through  my  mind  had  past 

That  time  would  e'er  be  o'er, 
And  I  on  thee  should  look  my  last, 

And  thou  shouldst  smile  no  more. 
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And  still  upon  that  face  I  look, 

And  think  'twill  smile  ao-ain  ; 
And  still  the  thought  I  will  not  brook 

That  I  must  look  in  vain. 
But  when  I  speak,  thou  dost  not  say 

What  thou  ne'er  left'st  unsaid ; 
And  now  I  feel,  as  well   I  may, 

Sweet  Mary,  thou  art  dead  ! 

If  thou  wouldst  stay  e'en  as  thou  art, 

All  cold  and  all  serene, 
I  still  might  press  thy  silent  heart, 

And  where  thy  smiles  have  been. 
While  e'en  thy  chill  bleak  corse  I  have, 

Thou  seemest  still  mine  own  ; 
But  there  —  I  lay  thee  in  thy  grave, 

And  I  am  now  alone. 

I  do  not  think,  wdiere'er  thou  art, 

Thou  hast  forgotten  me  ; 
And  I,  perhaps,  may  soothe  this  heart 

In  thinking  too  of  thee  ; 
Yet  there  was  round  thee  such  a  dawn 

Of  light  ne'er  seen  before, 
As  fancy  never  could  have  drawn, 

And  never  can  restore. 

Charles  Wolfe. 


WOODMAN,   SPARE   THAT   TREE. 

Woodman,  spare  that  tree  ! 

Touch  not  a  single  bough  ! 
In  youth  it  sheltered  me, 

And  I'll  protect  it  now. 
'Twas  my  forefather's  hand 

That  placed  it  near  his  cot  ; 
There,  woodman,  let  it  stand : 

Thine  axe  shall  harm  it  noi. 

That  old  familiar  tree, 

Whose  glory  and  renown 
Are  spread  o'er  land  and  sea, 

And  wouldst  thou  hew  it  down  ? 
Woodman,  forbear  thy  stroke : 

Cut  not  its  earth-bound  ties. 
O,  spare  that  aged  oak, 

Now  towering;  to  the  skies ! 

When  but  an  idle  boy, 

I  sought  its  grateful  shade  ; 
In  all  their  gushing  joy 

Here  too  my  sisters  played. 
My  mother  kissed  me  here, 

My  father  pressed  my  hand. 
Forgive  this  foolish  tear, 

But  let  that  old  oak  stand. 
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My  heartstrings  round  thee  cling, 

Close  as  thy  bark,  old  friend  ! 
Here  shall  the  wild  bird  sing, 

And  still  thy  branches  bend. 
Old  tree,  the  storm  still  brave  ; 

And,  woodman,  leave  the  spot : 
While  I've  a  hand  to  save, 

Thine  axe  shall  harm  it  not. 

George  P.  Morris. 
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Come  all  ye  jolly  shepherds, 

That  whistle  through  the  glen  ! 
I'll  tell  ye  o'   a  secret 

That  courtiers  dinna  ken: 
What  is  the  greatest  bliss 

That  the  tongue  o'  man  can  name  ? 
'Tis  to  woo  a  bonnie  lassie 
When  the  kye  come  hame. 
When  the  hje  come  hame, 
When  the  kye  come  hame: 
' 'Tween  the  gloamirC  any  the  mirk, 
When  the  kye  come  Jiame. 

'Tis  not  beneath  the  burgonet, 
Nor  yet  beneath  the  crown  ; 

'Tis  not  on  couch  o'   velvet, 
Nor  vet  in  bed  o'  down  : 
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Tis  beneath  the  spreading  birk, 

In  the  glen  without  the  name, 
WT  a  bonnie  bonnie  lassie, 

When  the  kye  come  hame. 

There  the  blackbird  bigs  his  nest. 

For  the  mate  he  lo'es  to  see, 
And  on  the  tapmost  bough 

O,  a  happy  bird  is  he  ! 
There  he  pours  his  melting  ditty, 

And  love  is  a'  the  theme  ; 
And  he'll  woo  his   bonnie  lassie, 

When  the  kye  come  hame. 

When  the  blewart  bears  a  pearl, 

And  the  daisy  turns  a  pea, 
And  the  bonnie  lucken  gowan 

Has  fauldit  up  his  ee, 
Then  the  lavrock,  frae  the  blue  lift, 

Draps  down  and  thinks  nae  shame 
To  woo  his  bonnie  lassie, 

When  the  kye  come  hame. 

See  yonder  pawky  shepherd, 

That  lingers  0n  the  hill : 
His  yowes  are  in  the  faulcl, 

And  his  lambs  are  lying  still  ; 
Yet  he  downa  gano;  to  bed, 

For  his  heart  is  in  a  flame, 
To  meet  his  bonnie  lassie 

When  the  kye  come  hame. 
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When  the  little  wee  bit  heart 

Rises  high  in  the  breast, 
And  the  little  wee  bit  starn 

Rises  red  in  the  east, 
O  !  there's  a  joy  sae  dear 

That  the  heart  can  hardly  frame, 
Wi'  a  bonnie  bonnie  lassie, 

When  the  kve  come  hame. 

Tli en  since  all  Nature  joins 

In  this  love  without  alloy, 
O  !  wha  wad  prove  a  traitor 

To  Nature's  dearest  joy  ? 
Or  wha  wad  choose  a  crown, 
Wi'  its  perils  an'  its  fame, 
And  miss  his  bonnie  lassie, 
When  the  kye  come  hame, 

When  the  kye  come  hame  : 
When  the  kye  come  hame  : 
'Tiveen  the  gloamin?  an    the  mirk, 
Whev  the  kye  come  hame, 

James  Hogg. 


ANGELS  BY   THE   DOOR. 

O  !  there  be  angels  evermwore, 
A-passen  onward  by  the  door, 
A-zent  to  teake  our  jays,  or  come 
To  bring  us  zome  —  O  Mearianne. 
Though  doors  be  shut,  an'  bars  be  stout, 
Noo  bolted  door  can  keep  em  out ; 
But  they  wull  leave  us  everything 
They  have  to  bring  —  My  Mearianne. 

An'  zoo  the  daes  a-stealen  by, 

Wi'  zuns  a-riden  droo  the  sky, 

Do  bring  us  things  to  leave  us  sad, 

Or  meake  us  glad — O  Mearianne. 

The  dae  that's  mild,  the  dae  that's  stern, 

Do  teake,  in  stillness,  each  his  turn  ; 

An'  evils  at  their  wo'st  mid  mend, 

Or  even  end — My  Mearianne. 

But  still,  if  we  can  only  beare, 
Wi'  faith  an'  love,  our  pain  an'  ceo  re, 
We  shan't  vind  missen  jay  a-lost, 
Though  we  be  crost  —  O  Mearianne; 
But  all  a-car'd  to  heaven,  an'  stowed, 
Where  we  can't  weaste  em  on  the  road, 
ill 
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As  we  do  wander  to  an'  fro, 
Down  here  below  —  My  Mearianne. 

But  there  be  jays  I'd  soonest  choose 
To  keep,  vrom  they  that  I  must  lose  : 
Thy  worksome  hands  to  help  my  twile, 
Thy  cheerful  smile  —  O  Mearianne; 
The  Zunday  bells  o'  yander  tower, 
The  moonlight  sheades  o'  my  own  bower, 
An'  rest  avore  our  vier-zide, 
At  evenen-tide —  My  Mearianne. 


William  Barnes. 


COME  BACK! 

Come  from  your  long,  long  roving, 
On  the  sea  so  wild  and  rough ! 

Come  to  me  tender  and  loving, 
And  I  shall  be  blessed  enough ! 

Where  your  sails  have  been  unfurling, 
What  winds  have  blown  on  your  brow, 

I  know  not,  and  ask  not,  my  darling, 
So  that  you  come  to  me  now. 

Sorrowful,  sinful,  and  lonely, 

Poor  and  despised  though  you  be, 

All  are  as  nothing,  if  only 

You  turn  from  the  tempter  to  me. 


PHILIP,   MY    KING. 
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Of  men  though  you  be  unforgiven, 

Though  priest  be  unable  to  shrive, 
I'll  pray  till  I  weary  all  heaven, 
It'  only    you'll  come  back  alive. 


AXONYMOL'S. 


PHILIP,   MY   KING. 


Look  at  me  with  thy  large  brown  eves, 
Philip,   my  King! 
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For  round  thee  the  purple  shadow  lies 
Of  babyhood's  regal  dignities. 
Lay  on  my  neck  thy  tiny  hand, 

With  Love's  invisible  sceptre  laden  : 
I  am  thine  Esther,  to  command 

Till  thou  shalt  find  thy  queen-handmaiden, 
Philip,  my  King ! 

O,  the  day  when  thou  goest  a-wooing, 

Philip,  my  King ! 
When  those   beautiful  lips  are  suing, 
And,  some  gentle  heart's  bars  undoing, 
Thou  dost  enter,  love-crowned,   and  there 

Sittest  all  glorified  !  —  rule  kindly, 
Tenderly,  over  thy  kingdom  fair  ; 

For  we  that  love,  ah  !  we  love  so  blindly, 
Philip,  my  King ! 

I  gaze  from  thy  sweet  mouth  up  to  thy  brow, 

Philip,  my  King  ! 
Ay  !  there  lies  the  spirit,  all  sleeping  now, 
That  may  rise  like  a  giant,  and  make  men  bovv 
As  to  one   God-throned  amid  his  peers. 

My  Saul !  than  thy  brethren  higher  and  fairer 
Let  me  behold  thee  in  coming  years. 
Yet  thy  head  needeth  a  circlet  rarer, 
Philip,  my  King  — 

A  wreath,  not  of  gold,  but  palm.     One  day, 

Philip,   my  King  ! 
Thou  too  must  tread,  as  we  tread,  a  way 
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Thorny,    and   bitter,    and   cold,    and  gray; 
Rebels   within   thee,    and   foes   without, 

Will   snatch    at   thy    crown.     But   go    on,    glorious: 
Martyr,    yet   monarch!  till    angels    shout, 

As    thou    sit'st   at   the    feet    of  God    victorious, 

"Philip,    the    King!" 

Dixah  Maria  Muloch. 


THE   LOYED   NOT  LOST. 

How  strange  it  seems  with  so  much  gone 
Of  life  and  love,  to  still  live  on! 
Ah,  brother,  only  I  and  thou 
Are  left  of  all  that  circle  now, — 
The  dear  home  faces  whereupon 
That  fitful  firelight  paled  and  shone, 
Henceforward,  listen  as  we  will, 
The  voices  of  that  hearth  are  still , 
Look  where  we  may  the  wide  earth  o'er, 
Those  lighted  faces  shine  no  more. 
We  tread  the  paths  their  feet  have  worn, 
We  sit  beneath  their  orchard  trees, 
We  hear,  like  them,  the  hum  of  bees 
And  rustle  of  the  bladed  corn; 
We  turn  the  pages  that  they  read, 
Their  written  words  we  linger  o'er, 
But  in  the  sun  they  cast  no  shade, 
No  voice  is  heard,  no  sign  is  made. 
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No  step  is  on  the  conscious  floor! 
Yet  love  will  dream,  and  faitli  will  trust 
Since  He  who  knows  our  need  is  just, 
That  somehow  somewhere  meet  we  must. 
Alas  for  him  who  never  sees 
The  stars  shine  through  his  cypress-trees ! 
Who,  hopeless,  lays  his  dead  away, 
Nor  looks  to  see  the  breaking  day 
Across  the  mournful  marbles  play! 
Who  hath  not  learned  in  hours  of  faith, 
The  truth  to  flesh  and  sense  unknown, 
That  Life  is  ever  Lord  of  Death, 
And  love  can  never  lose  its  own ! 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 


LARYM. 

My  little  maiden  of  four  years  old 

(No  myth  but  a  genuine  child  is  she, 

With  her  bronze-brown  eyes  and  her  curls  of  gold) 
Came  quite  in  disgust,  one  day,  to  me. 

Rubbing  her  shoulder  with  rosy  palm, — 

As  the  loathsome  touch  seemed  yet  to  thrill  her, 

She  cried, — "Oh,  mother  I  found  on  my  arm 
A  horrible,  crawling  caterpillar!" 
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And  with  mischievous  smile  she  could  scarcely  smother, 
Yet  a  glance,  in  its  daring,  half-awed  and  shy, 

She  added:  "While  they  were  about  it,  mother, 
I  wish  they'd  just  finished  the  butterfly ! " 

They  were  words  to  the  thought  of  the  soul  that  turns 

From  the  coarser  form  of  a  partial  growth, 
Reproaching  the  Infinite  Patience  that  yearns 

With  an  unknown  glory  to  crown  them  both. 

Ah,  look  thou  largely  with  lenient  eyes, 

On  whatso  beside  thee  may  creep  and  cling, 

For  the  possible  beauty  that  underlies 
The  passing  phase  of  the  meanest  thing ! 

What  if  God's  great  angels,  whose  waiting  love 

Beholdeth  our  pitiful  life  below, 
From  the  holy  height  of  their  Heaven  above 

Couldn't  bear  with  the  worm  till  the  wings  should  grow? 

Adeline  D.  T.  Whitney. 


THE   WONDERFU'  WEAN. 

Our  wean's  the  most  wonderfu'  wean  e'er  I  saw ; 

It  would  tak  me  a  lang  simmer  day  to  tell  a' 

His  pranks,  frae  the  mornin'  till  night  shuts  his  ee, 

When  he  sleeps  like  a  peerie,  'tween  father  and  me  ; 

For  in  his  quite  turns  sicean  questions  he'll  speir  ! 

How  the  moon  can  stick  up  in  the  sky  that's  sae  clear  ? 

What  gars  the  wind  blaw  ?  and  whar  frae  comes  the  rain  ? 

He's  a  perfec'  divirt  —  he's  a  wonderfu'  wean  ! 

Or  wha  was  the  first  bodie's  father  ?    and  wha 
Made  the  vera  first  snaw-shooer  that  ever  did  fa'  ? 
And  wha  made  the  first  bird  that  sang  on  a  tree? 
And  the  water  that  sooms  a'  the  ships  in  the  sea  ? 
But  after  I've  told  him  as  weel  as  I  ken, 
Again  he  begins  wi'  his  wha  and  his  when ; 
And  he  looks  aye  sae  wistfu'  the  whiles  I  explain  : 
He's  as  auld  as  the  hills — -he's  an  auld-farrant  wean. 

And  folk  wha  hae  skill  o'  the  lumps  on  the  head 
Hint  there's  mae  ways  than  toilin'  o'  winnin'  ane's  bread  ; 
How  he'll  be  a  rich  man,  and  hae  men  to  work  for  him, 
Wi'  a  kyte  like  a  baillie's,  shug-shuggin'  afore  him ; 
Wi'  a  face  like  the  moon  —  sober,  sonsy,  and  douce, 
And  a  back,  for  its  breadth,  like  the  side  o'  a  house. 
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'Tweel  !  I'm  unco  ta'en  up  wi't  —  they  mak  a'  sae  plain. 
He's  just  a  town's  talk ;  he's  a  by-ord'nar  wean  ! 

I  ne'er  can  forget  sic  a  laugh  as  I  gat, 

To  see  him  put  on  father's  waistcoat  and  hat ; 

Then  the  lang-leggit  boots  gaed  sae  far  owre  his  knees 

O  Do  O 

The  tap-loops  wi'  his  fingers  he  grippit  wi'  ease ; 

Then  he    marched   through  the  house,    he  marched  but,  he    marched 

ben, 
Like  owre  mony  mae  o'  our  great  little  men, 
That  I  leuch  clean  outright,  for  I  cou'dna  contain  : 
He  was  sic  a  conceit  —  sic  an  ancient-like  wean  ! 

But  'mid  a'  his  daffln  sic  kindness  he  shows, 

That  he's  dear  to  my  heart  as  the  dew  to  the  rose  ; 

And  the  unclouded  hinny-beam  aye  in  his  ee 

Maks  him  every  day  dearer  and  dearer  to  me. 

Though  Fortune  be  saucy,  and  dorty,  and  dour, 

And  gloom  through  her  fingers  like  hills  through  a  shooer, 

When  bodies  hae  gat  a  bit  bit  bairn  o'  their  am, 

How  he  cheers  up  their  hearts  !  —  he's  a  wonderru'  wean  ! 

William  Milleh. 
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BINGEN   ON   THE   RHINE. 

A  soldier  of  the  Lemon  lav  dying  in  Algiers  : 

Tliere  was  lack    of   woman's   nursing,  there  was    dearth    of  woman's 

tears ; 
But  a  comrade  stood  beside  him,  while  his  life-blood  ebbed  away, 
And  bent  with  pitying  glances,  to  hear  what  he  might  say. 
The  dying  soldier  faltered,  as  he  took  that  comrade's  hand, 
And  he  said  "  I  never  more  shall  see  my  own,  my  native  land. 
Take  a  message  and  a  token  to  some  distant  friends  of  mine  ; 
For  T  was  born  at  Bingen  —  at   Bingen  on  the  Rhine. 


"  Tell    my    brothers    and  companions,  when    they    meet    and    crowd 

around, 
To  hear  my  mournful  story,  in  the  pleasant  vineyard  ground, 
That  we  fought  the  battle  bravely  ;  and  when  the  day  was  done. 
Full    many  a  corse  lay  ghastly  pale  beneath  the  setting  sun. 
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And  midst  the  dead  and  dying  were  some  grown  old  in  wars, 
The   death-wounds  on   their  gallant  breasts  the  last  of  many  scars  ; 
But  some  were  young,  and  suddenly  beheld  life's  morn  decline ; 
And  one  had  come  from  Binoen  —  fair  Bingen  on  the  Rhine  ! 

"  Tell  my  mother  that  her  other  sons  shall  comfort  her  old  age, 

For  I  was  still  a  truant  bird  that  thought  his  home  a  cage  ; 

For  my  father  was  a  soldier,  and  even  as  a  child 

My  heart  leaped  forth  to  hear  him  tell  of  struggles  fierce  and  wild ; 

And  when  he  died,  and  left  us  to  divide  his  scanty  hoard, 

I  let  them  take  whate'er  they  would  —  but  kept  my  father's  sword; 

And  with    boyish    love    I   hung   it,   where    the    bright    light   used    to 

shine, 
On  the  cottage  wall  at  Bingen  —  calm  Bingen  on  the  Rhine. 

"  Tell  my  sister  not  to  weep  for  me,  and  sob  with  drooping  head, 
When  the  troops  come  marching  home  again,  with  glad  and  gallant 

tread  ; 
But  to  look  upon  them  proudly,  with  a  calm  and  steadfast  eye, 
For  her  brother  was  a  soldier  too,  and  not  afraid  to  die  ; 
And  if  a  comrade  seek  her  love,  I  ask  her  in  my  name 
To  listen  to  him  kindly,  without  regret  or  shame  ; 
And  to  hang  the  old  sword  in  its  place,  my  father's  sw^ord  and  mine, 
For  the  honor  of  old  Binoen  —  dear  Bingen  on  the  Rhine. 


& 


"  There's  another,  not  a  sister :  in  the  happy  days  gone  by 

You'd  have  known  her  by  the  merriment  that  sparkled    in   her  eye  ; 

Too  innocent  for   coquetry,  too  fond  for  idle   scorning : 

O,    friend  !     I    fear    the    lightest    heart    makes    sometimes    heaviest 


mourning. 


Tell  her  the  last  night  of  my  life  (for  ere  this  moon   be   risen, 
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My  body  will  be  out  of  pain,  my  soul  be  out  of  prison), 

[   dreamed  I  stood  with  her,  and  saw  the  yellow   sunlight  shine 


On  the  vine-clad  hills  of  Bingen 


fair  Bin  gen  on  the   Rhine. 


"  I  saw  the  blue  Rhine  sweep  along  ;  I  heard,  or  seemed  to  hear, 
The  German  songs  we  used  to  sing,  in  chorus  sweet  and  clear : 
And  down  the  pleasant  river,  and  up  the  slanting  hill, 
The  echoing  chorus  sounded,  through  the  evening  calm  and  still  ; 
And   her   glad    blue    eyes  were    on    me,  as  we   passed,  with  friendly 

talk, 
Down  many  a  path  beloved  of  yore,  and  well-remembered  walk  ; 
And  her  little  hand  lay  lightly,  confidingly  in  mine  : 
But  we'll  meet  no  more  at  Bingen — loved  Bingen  on  the  Rhine!" 


His  voice  grew  faint  and  hoarse  —  his  grasp  was  childish  weak  ; 
His  eyes  put  on  a  dying  look  —  he  sighed,  and  ceased  to  speak  ; 
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His  comrade  bent  to  lift  him,  but  the  spark  of  life  had  fled  : 
The  soldier  of  the  Lemon  in  a  foreign  land  was  dead ! 
And  the  soft  moon  rose  up  slowly,  and  calmly  she  looked  down 
On  the  red  sand  of  the  battle-field,  with  bloody  corpses  strown. 
Yes,  calmly  on   that  dreadful  scene  her  pale  light  seemed  to  shine, 
As  it  shone  on  distant  Bino-en  —  fair  Bino;en  on  the  Rhine. 

Caroline  Elizabeth  Norton. 
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WILLIE   WINKIE. 

Wee  Willie  Winkie  rins  through  tli3  town, 

Up  stairs  and  doon  stairs,  in  his  nicht-gowu, 

Tirlin'  at  the  window,  cryin'  at  the  lock, 

"Are  the  weans  in  their  bed?  —  for  it's  now  *en  o'clock." 

Hey,    Willie  Winkie  !  are  ye  comin'  ben  ? 

The  cat's  singin'  gay  thrums  to  the  sleepin'  hen, 

The  doug's  speldered  on  the  floor,  and  disna  gie  a  cheep ; 

But  here's  a  waukrife  laddie,  that  winna  fa'  asleep. 

Onything  but  sleep,  ye  rogue !  —  glow'rin'  like  the  moon, 
Rattlin'  in  an  airn  jug  wi'  an  aim  spoon, 
Rumblin',  tumblin'  roun'  about,  era  win'  like  a  cock, 
Skirlin'  like  a  kenna-what  —  wauknin'  sleepin'  folk  ! 

Hey,  Willie  Winkie  !    the  wean's  in  a  creel ! 
Wamblin'   aff  a  bodie's  knee  like  a  vera  eel, 
Ruggin'  at  the  cat's  lug,  and  ravelin'  a'  her  thrums  : 
Hey,  Willie  Winkie !  —  See,  there  he  comes  ! 

Wearie  is  the  mither  that  has  a  storie  wean, 
A  wee  stumpie  stoussie,  that  canna  rin  his  lane, 
That  has  a  battle  aye  wi'  sleep,  before  he'll  close  an  ee  ; 
But  a  kiss  frae  aff  his  rosy  lips  gies  strength  anew  to  me. 

William  Miller. 
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I. 
As  I  lay  asleep,  as  I  lay  asleep, 
Under  the  grass  as  I  lay  so  deep, 
As  I  lay  asleep  in  my  cotton  sirk 
Under  the  shade  of  Our  Lady's  kirk, 
I  wakened  up  in  the  dead  of  night, 
I  wakened  up  in  my  death-sirk  white, 
And  I  heard  a  cry  from  far  away, 
And  I  knew  the  voice  of  my  daughter  May : 
"  Mother,  mother,  come  hither  to  me  ! 
Mother,  mother,  come  hither  and  see  ! 
Mother,  mother,  mother  dear, 
Another  mother  is  sittino;  here. 
My  body  is  bruised,  and  in  pain  I  cry ; 
On  straw  in  the  dark  afraid  I  lie  ; 
I  thirst  and  hunger  for  drink  and  meat ; 
And,  mother,  mother,  to  sleep  were  sweet !  '' 
I  heard  the  cry,  though  my  grave  was  deep, 
And  awoke  from  sleep,  awoke  from  sleep. 

II. 

I  awoke  from  sleep,  I  awoke  from  sleep  : 
Up  I  rose  from  my  grave  so  deep  ! 
The  earth  was  black,  but  overhead 
The  stars  were  yellow,  the  moon  was  red  ; 
And  I  walked  along,  all  white  and  thin, 
And  lifted  the  latch  and  entered  in, 
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And  reached  the  chamber  as  dark  as  night, 

And  though  it  was  dark  my  face  was  white : 

"  Mother,  mother,  I  look  on  thee  ! 

Mother,  mother,  you  frighten  me  ! 

For  your  cheeks  are  thin  and  your  hair  is  gray  !  ' 

But  I  smiled,  and  kissed  her  fears  away  : 

I  smoothed  her  hair  and  I  sang  a  song, 

And  on  my  knee  I  rocked  her  long  : 

"  O   mother,  mother,  sing  low  to  me  ; 

I  am  sleepy  now,  and  I  cannot  see  !  " 

I  kissed  her,  but  I  could  not  weep ; 

And  she  went  to  sleep,  she  went  to  sleep. 

in. 
As  we  lay  asleep,  as  we  lay  asleep, 
My  May  and  I,  in  our  grave  so  deep, 
As  we  lay  asleep  in  the  midnight  mirk, 
Under  the  shade  of  Our  Lady's  kirk, 
I  wakened  up  in  the  dead  of  night, 
Though  May  my  daughter  lay  warm  and  white  ; 
And  I  heard  the  cry  of  a  little  one, 
And  I  knew  't  was  the  voice  of  Hugh  my  son  : 
"  Mother,  mother,  come  hither  to  me  ! 
Mother,  mother,  come  hither  and  see  ! 
Mother,  mother,  mother  dear, 
Another  mother  is  sitting  here. 
My  body  is  bruised  and  my  heart  is  sad  ; 
But  I  speak  my  mind,  and  call  them  bad. 
I  thirst  and  hunger  night  and  day, 
And  were  I  strong  I  would  fly  away  !  " 
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I  heard  the  cry,  though  my  grave  was  deep, 
And  awoke  from  sleep,  and  awoke  from  sleep. 

IV. 

I  awoke  from  sleep,  I  awoke  from  sleep  : 

Up  I  rose  from  my  grave  so  deep ! 

The  earth  was  black,  but  overhead 

The  stars  were  yellow,  the  moon  was  red ; 

And  I  walked  along,  all  white  and  thin, 

And  lifted  the  latch  and  entered  in  : 

"  Mother,  mother,  and  art  thou  here  ? 

I  know  your  face,  and  I  feel  no  fear. 

Raise  me,  mother,  and  kiss  my  cheek, 

For  O,  I  am  weary  and  sore  and  weak !  " 

I  smoothed  his  hair  with  a  mother's  joy, 

And  he  laughed  aloud,  my  own  brave  boy  ! 

I  raised  and  held  him  on  my  breast, 

Sang  him  a  song,  and  bade  him  rest : 

"  Mother,  mother,  sing  low  to  me  — 

I  am  sleepy  now,  and  I  cannot  see  !  " 

I  kissed  him,  and  I  could  not  weep, 

As  he  went  to  sleep,  as  he  went  to  sleep. 

v. 

As  I  lay  asleep,  as  I  lay  asleep, 

With  my  girl  and  boy  in  my  grave  so  deep, 

As  I  lay  asleep  I  awoke  in  fear  — 

Awoke,  but  awoke  not  my  children  dear, 

And  heard  a  cry  so  low  and  weak 

From  a  tiny  voice  that  could  not  speak  ; 
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I  heard  the  cry  of  a  little  one, 

My  bairn  that  could  neither  talk  nor  run  — 

My  little,  little  one,  uncaressed, 

Starving  for  lack  of  the  milk  of  the  breast  ! 

CD 

And  I  rose  from  sleep  and  entered  in, 
And  found  my  little  one  pinched  and  thin, 
And  crooned  a  song  and  hushed  its  moan. 
And  put  its  lips  to  my  white  breast-bone  ; 
And  the  red,  red  moon  that  lit  the  place 
Went  white  to  look  at  the  little  face  ; 
And  I  kissed  and  kissed,  and  I  could  not  weep, 
As  it  went  to  sleep,  as  it  went  to  sleep. 

VI. 

As  it  lay  asleep,  as  it  lay  asleep, 
I  set  it  down  in  the  darkness  deep, 
Smoothed  its  limbs  and  laid  it  out, 
And  drew  the  curtains  around  about ; 
Then  into  the  dark,  dark  room  I  hied 
Where  he  lay  awake  at  the  woman's  side  ; 
And  though  the  chamber  was  black  as  night 
He  saw  my  face,  for  it  was  so  white. 
I  gazed  in  his  eyes,  and  he  shrieked  in  pain, 
And  I  knew  he  would  never  sleep  again  ; 
And  back  to  my  grave  went  silently, 
And  soon  my  baby  was  brought  to  me. 
My  son  and  daughter  beside  me  rest, 
My  little  baby  is  on  my  breast  ; 
Our  bed  is  warm  and  our  grave  is  deep  — 
But  he  cannot  sleep,  he  cannot  sleep  ! 

Robert  Buchanan. 


X  ■' 


SEVEN   TIMES   ONE. 


There  's  no  clew  left  on  the  daisies  and  clover, 
There  's  no  rain  left  in  heaven. 

T  Ve  said   my   "Seven  times"  over  and   over  — 
Seven  times  one  are  seven. 
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I   am  old  —  so  old   I  can  write  a  letter ; 

My  birthday  lessons  are  done. 
The  lambs  play  always — they  know  no  better; 

They  are  only  one  times  one. 

0  Moon  !   in  the  night  I  have  seen  you  sailing 

And  shining  so  round  and  low. 
You  were  bright — ah,  bright!  —  but  your  light  is  failing 
You  are  nothing  now  but  a  bow. 

Yon   Moon,  have  you  done  something  wrong  in   heaven, 
That  God  has  hidden  your  face  ? 

1  hope,  if  you  have,  you  will  soon  be  forgiven, 

And  shine  again  in  your  place. 

O   velvet  Bee  !  you  're  a  dusty  fellow  — 

You  've  powdered  your  legs  with  gold. 

O   brave   marsh  Mary-buds,  rich  and  yellow, 
Give  me  your  money  to  hold ! 

O  columbine  !  open  your  folded  wrapper, 

Where  two  twin  turtle-doves  dwell ! 

0  cuckoo-pint  !   toll  me   the  purple  clapper 

That  hangs  in  vour  clear  green  bell ! 

And  show   me  your  nest,  with  the  young  ones  in  it  — 
I  will  not  steal  them  away  : 

1  am  old  !  you  may  trust  me,  linnet,  linnet ! 

I  am  seven  times   one  to-day. 

Jean  Ingelow. 


WHEN  I   COME   HOME. 

Around  me  Life's  hell  of  fierce  ardors  burns, 

When  I  come  home,  when  I  come  home  ; 
Over  me  Heaven  with  her  starry  heart  yearns, 

When  I  come  home,  when  I  come  home. 
For  the  feast  of  God  garnished,  the  palace  of  Night 
At  a  thousand  star-windows  is  throbbing  with  light. 
London  makes  mirth ;  but  I  know  God  hears 
The  sobs  in  the  dark,  and  the  dropping  of  tears ; 
For  I  feel  that  He  listens  down  Night's  great  dome, 
When  I  come  home,  when  I  come  home : 
Home,  home,  when  I  come  home  — 
Far  i'  the  night,  when  I  come  home  ! 

I  walk  under  Night's  triumphal  arch, 

When  I  come  home,  when  I  come  home, 
Exulting  with  life  like  a  conqueror's  march, 

When  I  come  home,  when  I  come  home. 
I  pass  by  the  rich-chambered  mansions  that  shine, 
Overflowing  with  splendor  like  goblets  with  wine : 
I  have  fought,  I  have  vanquished,  the  dragon  of  toil, 
And  before  me  my  golden  Hesperides  smile  ; 
And  O,  but  Love's  flowers  make  rich  the  gloom, 
When  I  come  home,  when  I  come  home  ! 
Home,  home,  when  I  come  home  — 
Far  i'  the  night,  when  I  come  home  ! 
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O,  the  sweet,  merry  mouths  upturned  to  be  kist, 
When  I  come  home,  when  I  come  home  ! 
How  the  younglings  yearn  from  the  hungry  nest, 
When  I  come  home,  when  I  come  home  ! 
My  weary,  worn  heart  into  sweetness  is  stirred, 
And  it  dances  and  sings  like  a  singhis  bird 
On  the  branch  nighest  heaven  —  a-top  of  my  life  — 
As  I  clasp  thee,  my  winsome,  wooing  Wife  ! 
And  thy  pale  cheek  with  rich,  tender  passion  doth  bloom 
When  I  come  home,  when  I  come  home : 
Home,  home,  when  I  come  home  — 
Far  i'  the  night,  when  I  come  home  ! 

Clouds  fall  off  the  shining  face  of  my  life, 

When  I  come  home,  when  I  come  home, 
And  leave  heaven  bare  on  thy  bosom,  sweet  Wife, 

When  I  come  home,  when  I  come  home  ! 
With  her  smiling  energies,  Faith  warm  and  bright, 
With  love  glory-crowned  and  serenely  alight  — 
With  her  womanly  beauty  and  queenly  calm  — 
She  steals  to  my  heart  with  her  blessing  of  balm  ; 
And  O,  but  the  wine  of  love  sparkles  with  foam 
When  I  come  home,  when  I  come  home  ! 
Home,  home,  when  I  come  home  : 
Far  i'  the  night,  when  I  come  home  ! 

Gerald  Massey. 


LULLABY. 


Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and  low, 

Wind  of  the  western  sea ! 
Low,  low,  breathe  and  blow, 

Wind  of  the  western  sea  ! 
Over  the  rolling  waters  go  ; 
Come  from  the  dying  moon,  and  blow, 

Blow  him  again  to  me  ; 
While  my  little  one,  while  my  pretty  one,  sleeps. 
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Sleep  and  rest,  sleep  and  rest ! 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon. 
Rest,  rest  on  mother's  breast  : 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon  ! 
Father  will  come  to  his  babe  in  the  nest ; 
Silver  sails  all  out  of  the  west, 

Under  the  silver  moon. 
Sleep,  my  little  one!  sleep,   my  pretty  one,   sleep! 

Alfred  Tennyson. 


THE    GENTLE   SOUL. 

Ye  gentle  souls !  ye  love-devoted  fair ! 

Who,  passing  by,  to  Pity's  voice  incline, 
O   stay  awhile  and  hear  me  !   then  declare 

If  there   was  ever  grief  that  equals  mine. 

There  was  a  woman  to  whose  sacred  breast 

Faith  had  retired,   where  Honor  fixed  his  throne  ; 

Pride,  though  upheld  by  Virtue,  she  represt  : 
Ye  gentle  souls  !  that  woman   was  my  own. 

Beauty  was  more  than  beauty  in  her  face  ; 

Grace  wTas  in  all  she  did,  in  all  she  said  — 
In  sorrow  as  in   pleasure  there  was  grace  : 

Ye  gentle  souls  !  that  gentle  soul   is  fled. 

Francesco  Redi.     (Italian.) 
Translation  of  Walter  Savage  Landok. 


I'M   GROWING   OLD. 

My  days  pass  pleasantly  away. 

My  nights  are  blest  with  sweetest  sleep ; 
I  feel  no  symptoms  of  decay, 

I  have  no  cause  to  mourn  nor  weep  ; 
My  foes  are  impotent  and  shy, 

My  friends  are  neither  false  nor  cold  ; 
And  yet,  of  late,  I  often  sigh  : 

"  I'm  growing  old." 

My  growing  talk  of  olden  times, 
My  growing  thirst  for  early  news, 

My  growing  apathy  to  rhymes, 
My  growing  love  of  easy  shoes, 

My  growing  hate  of  crowds  and  noise, 
My  growing  fear  of  taking  cold  : 

All  whisper,  in  the  plainest  voice, 

I'm  growing  old. 

I'm  growing  fonder  of  my  staff, 
I'm  growing  dimmer  in  the  eyes, 

I'm  growing  fainter  in  my  laugh, 
I'm  growing  deeper  in  my  sighs, 

I'm  growing  careless  of  my  dress, 
I'm  growing  frugal  of  my  gold, 

I'm  growing  wise,  I'm  growing  —  yes, 

I'm  erowimx  old. 
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I  see  it  in  my  changing  taste, 
I  see  it  in  my  changing  hair, 

[  see  it  in  my  growing  waist, 
I  see  it  in  my  growing  heir  ; 

A  thousand  signs  proclaim  the  truth, 
As  plain  as  truth  was  ever  told, 

That,  even  in  my  vaunted  youth, 

I'm  growing  old. 

Ah  me !  my  very  laurels  breathe 
The  tale  in  my  reluctant  ears, 

And  every  boon  the  Hours  bequeathe 
But  makes  me  debtor  to  the  Years. 

E'en  Flattery's  honeyed  words  declare 
The  secret  she  would  fain  withhold, 

And  tell  me,  in  "  How  young  you  are," 

I'm  growing  old. 

Thanks  for  the  years  whose  rapid  flight 
My  sombre  muse  too  sadly  sings ! 

Thanks  for  the  gleams  0f  golden  light 
That  tint  the  darkness  of  their  wings  : 

The  light  that  beams  from  out  the  sky, 
Those  Heavenly  mansions  to  unfold 

Where  all  are  blest,  and  none  may  sigh 
"  I'm  growing  old 


o 

John  Godfrey  Saxe 
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A. 

Again  I  sit  within  the  mansion Taylor. 

Around  me  life's  hell  of  fierce  ardors  burns Massey. 

As  I  lay  asleep,  as  I  lay  asleep Buchanan. 

Ask  me  no  more  :  the  moon  may  draw  the  sea Tennyson. 

A  soldier  of  the  Legion   lay  dying  in  Algiers Norton. 

As    THROUGH   THE    LAND   AT   EYE   WE   WENT Tennyson , 

A   YOUTH,    LIGHT-HEARTED   AND    CONTENT Pfizer. 
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Beauty  still  walketh  on  the  earth  and  air. 
By  the  wayside,  on  a  mossy  stone 


.Alexander  Smith....    136 
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Cheeks  as  soft  as  July  peaches Be  nnett . 

Cold  Christmas  Eve  !  the  muffled  watts Macfarlane . 

Come  all  ye  jolly  shepherds Hogg. 

Come  from  your  long,  long  roving Anonymous. 

Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love Marlowe. 
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I   CANNOT    OPE   MINE    EYES Herbert. 
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I'm  wearin'  awa',  Jean Nairn . 

I  REMEMBER,  I  REMEMBER Hood . 

I  saw  two  clouds  at   morning Brainard . 

It  is  the  Miller's  daughter Tennyson . 
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Matron,  the  children  of  whose  love Bryant. 

Maud  Muller,  on  a  summer's  day Whittier. 

'Mid  pleasures  and  palaces  though  we  may  roam Payne . 

Mine  be  a  cot  beside  the  hill  ! Rogers . 

Mine  eyes  make  pictures  when  they  're  shut Coleridge . 

My  days  pass  pleasantly  away Saxe. 

My  heid  is  like   to  rend,  Willie Motherwell . 
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She  dwelt  among  the   untrodden  ways Wordsworth . 

She  sits  beside  the  cradle Chilton . 

Sir  Marmaduke  wtas  a  hearty  knight Col  man . 

Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and  low Tennyson. 
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Tears,  idle  tears  !  I  know  not  what  they  mean Tennyson. 
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There's  no  dew  left  on  the  daisies  and  clover Ligelow. 

The  snow  had  begun  in  the  gloaming J.  R.  Lowell. 

The  twentieth  year  is  well-nigh  past Cowper. 

Those  evening  bells  !  those  evening  bells  ! Moore. 

Thou  that  hast  a  daughter Allingham . 
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When  the  baby  died,  we  said Perry . 
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